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MAGINATION is a quality unvaryingly inherent in all who 
YEAR are effective in persuading their fellowman that it is to his ad- 
vantage to protect his financial future through outlay of today’s 
available cash. The seller of financial security not alone must 
possess the imagination to see himself the benefits to be derived 
from his intangible offering. He must be able as well to so depict 
the delayed benefits that his prospect too may visualize this ma- 
terial worth in bringing enjoyment and contentment to himself 

and his loved ones. 

Beyond that, imagination is an ever-present, always potent as- 
set added to other more tangible values that is made available to 
every purchaser of life insurance. With adequate protection in 
the form of life insurance, the business man or wage earner is 
enabled to harness to his own constructive uses this quality of 
the human mind called imagination. It can produce idle and in- 
nocent pleasures, creating illusory Castles in Spain, or it can be 


Imagine—If You Will 





a so directed as to create an industrial empire. And, again, in the 
pnored mind beset by worry, envy and regret, it can be a source of eter- 
wh nal torment and destructive beyond the bounds of common phys- 
r own ical ailments. In the words of Shakespeare in that most imagina- 
od & tive of all his provocative writings, A Midsummer Night’s 


» a Dream: 
; Life Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
“ct the That if it would but apprehend some joy, 


It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 


future Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
yu will How easy is a bush supposed a bear. 

And how easy the bush supposed a bear the beginning of fretful- 
PANY ness and a mind so disturbed as to dwarf the hazards of the bear 


itself. Truly, peace of mind and freedom of mental enterprise are 
among the great blessings offered to a humanity whose birthright 
has always been a universal fear of the unknown. 

This blessed, when not cursed, quality of the mind plays a prac- 
tical role in the actual sale of life insurance and especially is it 
evident in the modern practice of “packaging” life insurance for 
every need. The prospect perhaps would fail to see with clarity, 
in a simple policy of insurance, a trout stream in Maine, a stal- 

THOMAS J. V. CULLEN wart youth on college gridiron, or a woman in black whose lone- 
Editor liness was relieved by freedom from the hazards of economic in- 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN security, but when the life insurance estate is divided into pack- 
Managing Edier ages for the separate performance of these missions, and labeled 
FRANK ELLINGTON Retirement Income, Educational Fund and Mortgage Retire- 


ee ment, then the things which will be accomplished stand forth in 
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Field Editor bold relief. 
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It is the mission of every salesman to so exercise his own imag- 
ination as to produce like phenomena in the minds and hearts of 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN his prospects. He must picture the things life insurance is ca- 
News Editor pable of doing for its fortunate owner and imagination, which is 

Copyright 1938 by Chilton Compeny ( Ine. ) merely emotion-coated logic, is necessary to the task. 
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PROTECTING BUSINESS VALUES 


How All Types of Industrial Enterprise 


Can Be Bulwarked Through Life Insurance 


HE average individual en- 
T esses in business or in a pro- 

fession spends a lifetime of 
useful effort in developing his 
business or profession for the 
prime purpose of obtaining a 
financial return sufficient to per- 
mit him to maintain his family and 
himself upon a plane of living 
which he himself prescribes. His 
success in his business or profes- 
sion depends largely upon his in- 
tegrity, his character, his initia- 
tive, his ingenuity, his skill, his 
managerial ability, his executive 
direction, his credit, his financial 
resources, his enthusiasm, and his 
honesty of purpose. He uses his 
acquired experience, education and 
business or professional tech- 
nique, in attempting to forecast 
the future and anticipate the vari- 


*Address delivered before the New York 
State Association at Utica. 


By IRVIN BENDINER* 


ous problems which will arise. As 
a business man, he is conscious of 
future business uncertainties, and 
he makes a definite effort to an- 
ticipate these uncertainties and 
reduce them to certainties, through 
the purchase of raw materials, 
through the making of present-day 
sales for future delivery, and 
through various other processes 
intended to give his business the 
foundations for lasting and con- 
tinued success. And yet, the ob- 
servation is made, that this other- 
wise canny, shrewd and capable 
business man, in the average case, 
fails to recognize that with the 
possible exception of accumulated 
financial resources, each and every 
one of the personal attributes 
which contributed to the success 
of such business or professional 
man, die with him. 

The welfare of the average in- 


dividual’s family depends upon 
his ability and his success in his 
chosen business or profession. The 
preservation of the welfare of the 
family should be the primary ob- 
jective of the average business or 
professional man, and the devel- 
opment of his business or profes- 
sion, in order to produce adequate 
financial returns, should be the 
means to that end. Therefore, 
considerable attention should be 
paid by the business man to the 
preservation and protection of his 
business values against their im- 
pairment or destruction, in conse- 
quence of his death. 

We know that the average busi- 
ness or professional man must di- 
vide his time, his energy, his abil- 
ity, his finances, and his thought, 
between his family and his busi- 
ness. If it is true that the objec- 
tive of the average business or 


The Modern City's Business District Has Become the Life Agent's Prospecting Field 
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professional man is to provide 
adequately for his family, and 
that the operation of a business 
or the conduct of a profession is 
merely a means to that end, then 
it may prove worthwhile to ana- 
lyze the manner in which the aver- 
age man divides his time, talent, 
skill, energy and finances and 
thought, as between his family 
and his business or profession. It 
is quite familiar to us, that in the 
case of the average business or 
professional man, the business or 
profession is receiving the benefit 
of the best thought of the indi- 
vidual, it consumes more hours of 
the day than his family, it takes 
and receives the largest portion 
of his skill and energy, and with 
each of us, our business and pro- 
fessions receive much_ greater 
financial support than that given 
to the family or to the individual 
himself. 


Motive for Toil 


There unquestionably are iso- 
lated instances in which an indi- 
vidual is working for the sheer 
love of his work or profession, or 
where a psychic income is the re- 
ward for effort, but in the major- 
ity of cases, the desire of promot- 
ing the well-being of a wife or 
children, or the improvement of 
the existing standard of living, is 
the motivating factor in his busi- 


ness or profession. It is not to 
be expected as a result of these 
observations, that business men 


will shift the emphasis in their 
business from such business to 
their family problems. However, 
it is hoped that increasing recog- 
nition on the part of the business 
man of the relationship of busi- 
ness values to the family struc- 
ture, will compel him to apply the 
sound business principles which 
he uses in the operation of his 
business to some program which 
will provide for the eventual liqui- 
dation of such business values in 
the event that death cuts short 
the period of his earning capacity 
and the family is compelled to re- 
sort to the accumulated values in 
the business to salvage or recoup 
the sacrifices which they were 
compelled to make while the busi- 
hess man was accumulating and 
developing business success. 

To analyze the problem more 
directly, it would be well to ex- 
amine the manner in which busi- 
ness is conducted today. Gener- 
ally, business organizations can 
be classified as sole proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. 





















































Economic Hazards Wreak Destruction as Real and More Lasting 
Than San Francisco's Great Fire of 1906 


A sole proprietorship is an in- 
dividual enterprise conducted by 
an individual, natural person. The 
success of such a business or pro- 
fession is dependent almost en- 
tirely upon the personal skill and 
ability of the individual con- 
cerned. We are all familiar with 
the illustration of the neighbor- 
hood merchant or tradesman, the 
family physician or dentist, who 
as individual business or profes- 
sional men are earning a liveli- 
hood out of their special talent 
and ability. Their intrinsic worth 
to the community and to them- 
selves as reflected by their earn- 
ing capacity, increases from year 
to year with the added skill and 
ability which comes with experi- 
ence. And unfortunately, we also 
are familiar with the fact that 
when the neighborhood grocer 
dies, or the family physician dies, 
his business or practice is liqui- 
dated with little or no returns 
therefrom to the family, and that 
in the course of a few days or 
weeks, a new grocery man or phy- 





sician makes his appearance in 
the neighborhood. Is it not a 
proper observation that the values 
of the business or profession of a 
sole proprietor reaches its peak 
just before it plunges to a liqui- 
dation value that is almost zero, 
in consequence of his death? 
Partnership, in a general sense, 
is an association together of indi- 
viduals having a common busi- 
ness purpose. It is supported by 
an agreement among the partners 
who are involved in the joint en- 
terprise, with profits and losses to 
be divided among or between them 
upon some mutually agreeable 
basis. By its very nature, a part- 
nership requires that each indi- 
vidual partner place all of his 
assets, both business and _ per- 
sonal, at the risk of the business, 
and each partner agrees to devote 
his full time, talent and skill to 
the progress and development of 
the common venture. Inasmuch as 
it is an association of individuals, 
a partnership terminates with the 
death of the first partner, and it 
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becomes necessary at that time to 
liquidate the business for the pur- 
pose of disposing, not only of the 
interests of the deceased partner, 
but to fix the rights of the surviv- 
ing partners, and permit them, if 
desirable, to associate themselves 
together in a new venture. 

A corporation is an artificial 
person, created by the grant of a 
state or commonwealth, after com- 
pliance by individuals with the 
requirements of the corporation 
laws of such state or common- 
wealth. It may have a grant of 
authority for an extended period 
of time and exist as a separate 
entity, apart from the individuals 
who compose it. It is empowered 
to engage in a certain type of 
business. It exists wholly separate 
and apart from its officers who 
manage it, its directors who direct 
it, and its stockholders who own 
it. In the event of the death of an 
officer, a director or a stockholder, 
the corporation, by its nature, 
continues to exist and continues 
to operate. The death of an officer, 
a director, or a stockholder, may 
create specific problems for the 
business, but the business never- 
theless continues to exist. The 
managerial skill of an officer or 
director can be replaced, but will 
such replacement occasion loss to 
the corporation? The death of a 
stockholder will require the main- 
tenance of his stockholdings by 
his estate, which may create com- 
plications in the management of 
the business, because of the in- 
sistence by the widow or executor 
upon her rights to have active 
participation in the management, 
particularly if the shareholdings 
are in a close corporation. 


Death Considerations 


If the death of the stockholder 
requires liquidation of holdings, 
and if the corporation is a close 
corporation, not only is there 
the problem which confronts the 
widow or executor, of sacrificing 
the stock because of its limited 
market, but the problem con- 
fronted by the surviving stock- 
holders, of either raising the 
money with which to buy the out- 
standing stock, or of accepting 
into the business a new ownership 
interest, may prove to be problems 
which will definitely affect the 
future of the corporation. In other 
words, regardless of the type of 
business organization, the busi- 
ness man must recognize the fact 
that his death will create a situa- 
tion which will vitally affect the 
value of his business interests to 
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either his family or his estate. 

If the average business or pro- 
fessional man were to stop long 
enough to think the problem 
through, and if he could be made 
to imagine knowledge on his part 
that death would intervene, just 
what would he do with his busi- 
ness or profession? The problem 
is complex and affects each one of 
us vitally, but the solutions are 
comparatively simple. There are 
but three things which an indi- 
vidual can do to provide effec- 
tively for the disposition of his 
business interests in the event of 
his death. First, he may elect to 
make provision to keep it for the 
benefit of his family. Second, he 
may elect to give it away to valu- 
able employees, or others, or third, 
he may elect to sell it or have it 
disposed of through sale. There 
are no other alternatives. 


lf He Wants to Keep It 


If he elects to keep it, he must 
consider other problems. Keep it 
for whom? How to keep it? Keep 
it with what? And the answers 
become more difficult. He may de- 
sire to keep it for the purpose of 
providing an income to his wife, 
and for the benefit of his children, 
with the ultimate hope that the 
children will grow up and go into 
the business. But is his estate of 
sufficient size and in sufficiently 
liquid position to permit the busi- 
ness to be maintained and kept for 
the benefit of these dependents? 
Will individuals in the firm con- 
tinue to manage it for the benefit 
of total strangers, particularly 
when they do not receive the bene- 
fit of advice and direction, which 
previously they received from the 
business man? Is it reasonable to 
assume that businesses can be 
maintained with the same effi- 
ciency and provide the same in- 
come for a wife as such businesses 
provided for the business man 
who contributed a certain skill 
and direction to the business? As 
life insurance men, you will rec- 
ognize that if the estate contains 
adequate life insurance, such life 
insurance proceeds may effective- 
ly be utilized for the purpose of 
maintaining the wife and the 
children, until such time as the 
children grow up and grow into 
the business. Or life insurance 
may effectively be used to stab- 
ilize the business, until such time 
as the children come into the 
business. Life insurance may make 
it possible for an individual to 
keep the business for the benefit 
of the wife and the children, but 


in the absence of life insurance, 
is it possible for the average busi- 


ness man to have his grocery store § 


or his medical practice continued 
until such time as children will 
step in and take possession of the 
grocery store or graduate from 
medical school and assume the 
practice of the parent? 

The second alternative is to give 
the business away. In all busi- 
nesses, there are faithful em- 
ployees who have contributed mod- 
estly or in large amounts to the 
success of the business. The aver- 
age business man dreams at times 
of a bright and successful future 
in the business, which will permit 
him to reward such faithful em- 
ployees with a share in the busi- 
ness, if not in complete ownership, 
but does the estate of the average 
business man permit a gratuitous 
disposition of the business, with- 
out corresponding recompense to 
the family? We are all familiar 
with the condition of the average 
business, and we recognize that 
the value of the business is the 
principal asset of the estate, and 
that liquidation of the business to 
provide for the wife and the chil- 
dren is a matter of necessity and 
not a matter of choice. On the 
other hand, if there were adequate 
life insurance in the estate of the 
average business man, it might be 
possible for the wife and the chil- 
dren to look to the life insurance 
for their ultimate maintenance 
and to permit the business to be 
disposed of by the decedent, in 
his Will, to his faithful employees. 


To Sell the Business 


And the third alternative be- 
comes the only one which is prac- 
tical to meet the usual situation, 
and that is to sell the business or 
provide for its sale after death. 
If the business is to be sold, is not 
the business man the best sales- 
man during his lifetime? Is not 
the period of his lifetime the time 
during which the contract of pur- 
chase and sale should be ar 
ranged? Is not the business man 


during his lifetime the proper per- § 


son to arrange the terms of the 
sale, to select the buyers, to fix the 
price, and to arrange the manner 
in which the price is to be paid? 
Oertainly, the business man knows 
more about his own business than 
any successor would know. His 
executor, his widow, his attorney, 
view the business as a problem, 
and not as a going concern. The 
business man visualizes its future, 
its potential earning capacity, its 
good will, and the earning power 
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which it can produce. It is appar- 
ent to each of us that the value of 


fa business as a growing concern 


is considerably greater than the 
value of a business in liquidation, 
and sold because of necessity. 

If we can agree that in the aver- 
age case the business must be 
sold, examine the problem which 
exists. We contemplate the execu- 
tion of a purchase and sale agree- 
ment during the lifetime of the 
business man, to be effective at 
the time of his death. To whom 
should the business be sold? The 
business should be sold to the in- 
dividuals who are capable of pay- 
ing the highest price for the busi- 
ness. These persons will be the 
associates in the business, and the 
business man can turn to these 
associates during his lifetime, 
and arrange an agreement, or re- 
ciprocal agreement, which will 
provide for the passage of title in 
the business at the time of the 
death of the business man. 


Who Will Judge Value? 


What is to be the price of the 
business? It is not absolutely nec- 
essary that the price be fixed with 
accuracy. The parties to the agree- 
ment may elect to take a fixed 
sum, they may elect to take the 
par value of stock, or the market 
value of stock, or the book value 
of stock as shown on a date, or 
they may elect to set up a formula 
which will provide for the aver- 
age of book value over a period of 
three or five years prior to the 
death of the individual, or they 
may capitalize earnings over the 
same period of time, or they may 
average the capitalization of 
earnings with the average book 
value over a period of time, or 
they may elect to take the book 
value of fixed assets with a for- 
mula provided to determine the 
value of good will. Further, it 
may be provided that a group of 
appraisers are to be appointed at 
the death of an individual, with 
the appraisers being given full 
power to determine a fair value 
for the business. It is repeated 
that the important thing is not the 
price to be fixed, but rather the 
manner or formula by which the 
price is to be fixed. And such a 
formula will not only eliminate 
the possibility of dispute in the 
event of the death of an individ- 
ual, but will prevent the widow, 
or the executor, or the lawyer, 
from viewing the business as 
property to be sold at forced sale, 
with the value to be determined 
through necessity and not with 





regard to the value of the busi- 
ness as a going concern. 

How is the purchase price to be 
paid? The agreement may pro- 
vide any one of several methods 
which may be utilized. In some 
cases, it may be suggested that 
the purchaser borrow the money 
from a bank. The objections to 
such procedure are that the sur- 
vivor in the business, who pur- 
chases the business, immediately 
puts himself and the business in 
the hands of a bank as a creditor. 
Furthermore, the cost of borrowed 
money will probably be six per 
cent per annum, and for a much 
smaller amount, life insurance 
could be procured during the life- 
time of the business man, which 
would provide the exact amount 
of cash, in cash, at the time re- 
quired. It may be suggested that 
during the lifetime of the business 
man, a sinking fund be created in 
the business, for the purpose of 
eventual business liquidation. The 
primary objection to this proce- 
dure is that sinking funds are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to create as a 
practical matter, and when cre- 
ated are usually invested in the 
business, and become subject to 
the same hazards which affect the 
business generally. It may be sug- 
gested and provided that the pur- 
chasers liquidate the purchase 
price of the business through the 
issuance of notes. Here again, the 
survivor in the business is imme- 
diately creating a creditor of the 
new proprietor, and at the time 
when the notes are to be paid, the 
purchaser will be without the help 
and guidance of the decedent and 
a burden has been created upon 
the survivor, and at the same time, 
the wife of the decedent who is to 
be the beneficiary of the notes, is 
at the mercy of the business 
proper, in order that the notes 
may be paid. The one solution 
which affords a complete and sat- 
isfactory solution, to both the pur- 
chaser and the seller of the busi- 
ness, is the purchase during the 
lifetime of the business man, of 
adequate life insurance properly 
arranged. It not only will provide 
the fund in cash, but it will pro- 
vide it in the proper amount, pro- 
vide it at the time of death, and 
provide it at a cost which is sub- 
stantially lower than the legal rate 
of interest. 

Self-Completing Plan 

Life insurance provides a self- 
completing sinking fund, it is pay- 
able in cash, and it provides the 
money when needed. 





The issuance of life insurance 
may create some problems in the 
minds both of the underwriter 
and the business man. Who is to 
be insured? What is to be the 
amount of insurance? What kind 
of policy is to be suggested? What 
use is to be made of present life 
insurance? Who is to be the bene- 
ficiary? And a series of additional 
questions might properly be asked. 

Each of these questions is to be 
answered in terms of the facts 
applying in the specific case. The 
insurance should be applied for 
and owned by those who expect to 
enjoy the benefit of its use. If the 
insurance is for the benefit of the 
surviving partner, it should be 
owned by the surviving partner. If 
it is to be for the benefit of a cor- 
poration, it should be owned by 
the corporation; if it is to be for 
the benefit of the decedent, it 
properly may be owned by the de- 
cedent. In the average case, the 
insurance should be applied for 
by the person who is to become 
its owner. 


Plan of Purchase 


The amount of insurance is to 
be related directly to the purchase 
price. It is not necessary that all 
of the insurance be purchased at 
one time. It is proper to suggest 
the creation of a program, com- 
mence the program, and add to 
the program as the finances of the 
individual or the corporation per- 
mit. The amount of insurance or 
the amount of the purchase price 
should not be a constant, but 
should fluctuate directly in ac- 
cordance with the fluctuation in 
the value of the business, or the 
manner in which the formula for 
determining the value of the busi- 
ness fluctuates. The type or kind 
of policy is to be adjusted to meet 
the requirements of the specific 
case. If a large amount of life in- 
surance is required to meet a tem- 
porary situation, and the finances 
are limited, term insurance may 
properly be prescribed. Ordinary 
life is to be prescribed where there 
is need for the maximum amount 
of protection, with a_ limited 
amount of money. If additional 
funds exist, limited payment life 
policies properly may be _ used, 
and if maturity values are desired, 
and finances permit, endowment 
contracts very properly can be 
suggested. Existing life insurance 
upon the lives of the individual 
business men can properly be 
used, if the value of such policies 
can be determined and proper 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Speakers for Houston 


Three more top-flight speakers 
have been added to the program for 
the 49th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to be held in Houston on 
September 19-23. They are Ralph 
G. Engelsman, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life in New York; Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and Harold 
J. Cummings, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life. 

Messrs. Engelsman and _ Coffin, 
probably the most famous writing and 
speaking “team” in life insurance, 
will join for one of their noted “Sen- 
sible Selling’ forums. Mr. Cum- 
mings, one of the institution’s most 
noted speakers, will talk on a subject 
to be announced later. 

These speakers will join with the 
two announced recently, M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, and Isaac S. Kibrick, 
agent for the New York Life at 
Brockton, Mass., who will discuss 
“Finding Them Where They Are 
Not,” in forming the first section of 
what Chairman Zimmerman promises 
will be a group which will provide 
one of the most practical programs 
in the history of the National Asso- 
ciation Conventions. 

Ralph G. Engelsman entered life 
insurance on his discharge from the 
navy in 1919 and immediately be- 
came one of the country’s leading 
salesmen. He went into the million 
dollar class in his twenties, and in 
1927 was the youngest member of the 
inaugural Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble. Eight years ago he undertook 
the job of building a new agency for 


the Penn Mutual in New York City. 


After his graduation from Wes- 
leyan University and Carnegie Tech, 
Vincent Coffin entered life insurance 
as a soliciting agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, and later became 
assistant general agent for that com- 
pany at Albany. From 1926 to 1928 
he served as director of the Life In- 
surance Training Course at New 
York University, following which he 
was appointed educational director 
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for the Penn Mutual Life. In 1931 
he resigned to become superintendent 
of agencies for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. 

Harold Cummings received his 
A.B. and M.A. from Quincy College 
and joined the teaching profession as 
a high school principal and college 
professor before going into life insur- 
ance. After five years of selling he 
enlisted in the army and upon his re- 
turn from the World War went into 
home office work. 


New Business Off 


New life insurance for the first six 
months of this year was 22.6 per cent 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1937. The amount for June was 
27.5 per cent less than for June of last 
year. 


This was revealed in a report for- 
warded by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce last 
Friday. The report summarizes the 
new paid-for business—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 companies having 82 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $3,684,769,000 against $4,761,267,- 
000—a decrease of 22.6 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to §$2,- 
345,497,000 against $3,005,207,000—a 
decrease of 22.0 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $1,107,183,000 against 
$1,376,158,000—a decrease of 19.5 per 
cent. Group insurance was $232,089,- 
000 against $379,902,000—a decrease 
of 38.9 per cent. 

For June, the total new business of 
the 40 companies was 
against $824,470,000—a decrease of 
27.5 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $382,385,000 against 
$512,496,000—a decrease of 25.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $170,- 
312,000 against $224,113,000—a _ de- 
crease of 24.0 per cent. 


000—a decrease of 48.7 per cent. 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 
DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 





(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies) 
1937 1938 
ver over 
Month 1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January $447,126,000 $432,934,000 $377,789,000 3.2% 12.7% 
February 119,392,000 459,001,000 373,644,000 9.4 18.6 
I cant tela id, dt obes miata actehes ace 469,087,000 581,399,000 441,067,000 3.9 24.1 
April . 159,797,000 530,755,000 386,529,000 15.4 27.2 
May 159,544,000 488,622,000 384,083,000 6.3 21.4 
June -_ ‘ 492,648,000 512,496,000 382,385,000 1.0 25.4 
$2,747,594,000 $3,005,207,000 $2.345,.497,000 9.4% 22.0% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January $193,344,000 $195,405.000 $179,975,000 1.1% 7.9% 
February . 212,055,000 212,221,000 174,092,000 1 1%.0 
March 246,011,000 258,087,000 198,025,000 1.9 23.3 
April ‘ 244,356,000 246,589,000 193,131,000 9 21.7 
May ‘ 230,464,000 239,733,000 191,648,000 1.0 20.1 
June . ‘ 233,333,000 224,113,000 170,312,000 1.0 24.0 
$1,359,563,000 $1,376,158,000 $1,107,183,000 1.2¢ 19.5% 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January $40,981,000 $42,051,000 $31,401,000 2.6% 25.3% 
February. oe 30,498,000 40,246,000 41,671,000 12.0 5 
March 56,213,000 77,956,000 33,050,000 38.7 57.6 
April “ ‘ ‘ 37,213,000 57,022,000 37,815,000 53.2 33.7 
May . 59,130,000 74,766,000 13,076,000 26.4 42.4 
June .. Per wa 42,095,000 87,861,000 45,076,000 108.7 48.7 
$266,130,000 $379,902,000 $232,089,000 12.8% 38.9% 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $681,451,000 $670,390,000 $589,165,000 1.6% 12.1% 
February 661,945,000 711,478,000 589,407,000 7.5 
March 771,311,000 917,442,000 672,142,000 18.9 
 Perre : pane 741,366,000 834,366,000 617,475,000 12.5 
May ... see . soukes 749,138,000 803,121,000 618,807,000 7.2 
ee. évewen bdvbtas 768,076,000 824,470,000 597,773,000 7.3 
$4,373,287,000 $4,761,267,000 $3,634,769,000 8.9% 22.6% 


$597,773,000 | 


Group insur- § 
ance was $45,076,000 against $87,861,- f 
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Inflation Bugaboo 

Life insurance salesmen are con- 
stantly haunted by the bugaboo of in- 
flation. It has come to be one of 
the foremost and persistent “objec- 
tions” to life insurance in recent 
years for, as Claude L. Benner, vice- 
president of the Continental American 
Life of Wilmington, puts it, “Like 
Banquo’s ghost, whenever this country 
gets into a severe business depression 
and prices fall and government defi- 
cits rise, the talk of inflation will not 
down.” 

The quotation is from Mr. Benner’s 
address last month before the Phila- 
delphia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion—an address which dealt with the 
subject of inflation with a great deal 
more lucidity and comprehension than 
is customarily the case. For some 
reason or other, men who talk simply 
and straightforwardly on all other 
topics, grow ponderous and involved 
when they begin to grapple with in- 
flation, the budget, currency and kin- 
dred topics. But Mr. Benner was 
clear as crystal in his Philadelphia 
remarks, and, in our opinion, incontro- 
vertibly sound. 


Benner’s Plain Talk 


Mr. Benner recognizes the weak- 
nesses that are commonly prevalent 
in discussions on inflation because he 
stated at the outset of his talk that 
he doubted “if there is any word in 
the English language that is used 
more loosely than the word ‘inflation’.”’ 
To most people, he added, the term is 
synonymous with a rise in prices, but 
of course, obviously, there can be a 
rise in prices due to other causes than 
inflationary ones. For examples, Mr. 
Benner reminded that a failure in the 
wheat crops would raise wheat prices, 
and that a successful attempt on the 
part of the Unions to hike wage rates 
will shoot up the cost of construction, 
but these are in no sense inflationary 
rises. 

The sense in which Mr. Benner 
chose to use the term was according 
to its classical definition, i. e.: “the 
artificial creation of purchasing pow- 
er.” He added that there were three 
kinds of inflation—currency, bank 
credit and budgetary. In the course 
of his remarks he analyzed the pres- 
ent situation in the light of all three 
classifications and saw little possibility 
of inflation of any one of the three 
types arising in this country under 
the Administration now in power. Mr. 
Benner’s fears, in fact, are in the 
other direction. He sees the inflation- 
ary moves of Government so strongly 
counteracted by its restrictions on 
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The Magic of the Medical 


business and its discouragement of 
capital ventures that the net effect of 
the New Deal program is to induce 
deflation. 


The Ghost Is Laid 


“Of course,” he concludes, “no Gov- 
ernment can continue as ours has for 
the past five or six years to borrow 
such huge sums of money and remain 
solvent. But this does not mean that 
even if such borrowing is continued 
that we will have a runaway price 
inflation. It may well mean that we 
may run into a complete demoraliza- 
tion of our economic and business life 
and that out of such demoralization 
the only type of investments which 
will prove of any value will be the 






more conservative types, such as the 
best secured bonds and conservative 
margined real estate mortgages. In 
other words, just such types of invest- 
ments as are those contained in the 
portfolios of life insurance companies. 

“One of the essentials of good invest- 
ment management at any time and in 
any country is diversification. I haz- 
ard the guess that now, as well as in 
the future, the man who includes a 
goodly volume of life insurance in his 
estate—not only for the purpose of 
looking after his dependents but also 
for looking after himself—will prove 
to have been the successful investor.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Benner has, 
without whistling in the dark or de- 
parting from a most realistic view of 
conditions as they are or may become, 
laid the ghost of inflation in this coun- 
try for pretty nearly all time. 











LIFE ADMEN MEETING IN CHICAGO 


SCOTT ANDERSON, manager of the service section of the Equitable Life In- 

* surance Company, Des Moines, lowa, presides at the North Central Round 
Table meeting of the Life Advertisers Association in Chicago this week. The chair- 
man's portrait appears on the front cover of this issue. The meeting will be featured 
by an address by Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent in Chicago for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life and by a discussion of sales promotion effort by Assistant Actuary Philip 


C. Irwin, of the Equitable of lowa. 


Other speakers scheduled, and their topics, are: J. J. Prother, agency secretary, 
American Mutual Life, “The Possibilities in the Planographing Process;"' Fred Fisher, 
Advertising manager, The Lincoln National, "Telling the World;" Ben Williams, asst. 
supt. of agencies, Bankers Life Company, ‘Whose Job Is It?"; M. E. Zetterholm, Gen- 
eral Screen Advertising, ‘Movies Move the Multitudes," and Harry V. Wade, vice-presi- 
dent, American Un'ted Life who will describe "The Rise and Fall of $4,000." 
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NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING FOR BANKERS LIFE 
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Modern design with emphasis on front of the building will set back 
the vertical lines will feature the 10 feet from the High Street side- 
new home office building of the Bank- walk while the set-back on both Sev- 
ers Life Company, Des Moines, the enth and Eighth Streets will be 20 
architects’ drawing of which is shown feet. 
here. The building will have six floors 

The building will be E-shaped, with above grade and the main portion will 
the main entrance facing south on be 110 feet high. It will be occu- 
High Street. Wings will extend pied exclusively by the Bankers Life 
north on both Seventh and Eighth Home Office organization of approxi- 
Streets. There will be a _ central mately 600 employees. It will be 
wing, also extending north from High faced with polished granite for 23 
Street, to house the elevators, stair- feet above grade line, with the re- 
ways and rest rooms. mainder in limestone. Estimated cost 

It will have a frontage of 240 feet of the building is approximately 
on High Street. The east and west $1,500,000. Actual construction is 


wings will extend north 94 feet. 


The expected to start early this fall. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL FEATURES SIX MONTHS CONTEST 


Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has an- 
nounced a “Treasure Island 
Marathon” production con- 
test during the last six 
months of 1938, with awards 
consisting of trips to the 
San Francisco 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposi- 
tion for leading producers 
who qualify for the Presi- 
dent’s Honor Club of Big 
Tree Top-Stars, and a series 
of additional prizes for other 
outstanding participants. 

For contest purposes the 
country has been zoned into 
four areas, and the General 
Agency in each zone which 
attains the most outstanding 
record during the contest 
will be given a banquet as 
a special mark of recogni- 
tion. 
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Over Two Thousand 


Students in Exams 


The sixth year of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute 
officially ended with the issuance of 
the 1938 Yearbook last week. This 
Yearbook contains the results of stu- 
dent examinations held in May of this 











year. 
The L.O.M.A. Institute offers un- 
dergraduate courses to home office 
employees in the principles of life 
insurance, the completion of which 
entitles the candidate to an Associate- 
ship in the L.O.M.A. Upon the com- 
pletion of the graduate course, the 
student receives the Fellowship award. 
During the past year 2187 students, 
employees of 134 life insurance com- 











panies and kindred organizations, sat 
for 4238 examinations. Seventy stu- 
dents, employees of field agency offi- 
ces, sat for examinations in _ the 
Special 2A Course, “Field Agency 
Office Management.” This under- 
graduate course which carries with 
it eligibility for the Associate and 
Fellowship degrees, has been de- 
signed primarily to cover the par- 
ticular field of interest of branch 
office personnel. It has been enlist- 
ing an increasing number of stu- 
dents and is recognized by companies 
as a most valuable medium for train- 
ing branch office personnel. This is 
a substantial increase both in num- 

























bers of students and examinations 





over previous years. 
Eight students were granted the 
Course 1 Cum Laude designation as 









follows: 






Frederick L. Allen, Prudential Insur- 
ince Company; Jay A. Reeser, Prudential 
Insurance Company (B. O.): Newton 0, 
Pierson, Prudential Insurance Company; 
Ernest J. Stephens Ir Massachusetts 
Mutual; Ray J. Dilges, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Elizabeth M. King, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Whitlow B. Wallace, Volunteer 
State: Jane E. Gough Mutual Benefit 
Life (B. O.). 
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dent Ralph R. Lounsbury will give a 













Bankers National Life 
Cruising to Nassau 

The Bankers National Life off 
Montclair, N. J., will hold a 10-day 
convention cruise to Nassau and Ha- 
vana, sailing from New York on July 
26 aboard the Carinthia and return- 
ing on August 5. Home office men 
who will make the trip include Wil- 
liam Sieger and James M. Webb, vice 
presidents, and Alexander White, 
agency secretary. In addition, Presi- 














banquet for members of the Presi- 
dent’s Club at the New York Athletic¢ 
Club. 
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Merchants Account for 


Large Sales in June 

Wholesale and retail trades are 
furnishing a greatly increased num- 
ber of buyers of life insurance, with 
15 per cent gain over June, 1937, al- 
though a sharp reduction in number 
is noted in the heavy industries, the 
semi-annual life insurance buyers sur- 
vey of the American Service Bureau 
indicates. The study was made from 
10,000 applications submitted to com- 
panies in June aggregating about $21,- 
000,000 applied for. The average poli- 
cy applied for was $2,139, a new high. 
The class showing the highest aver- 
age policy applied for was machinery 
and metal manufacturing owners and 
executives, with $10,510. 

Numerical increases also were noted 
by Leo N. Parker, president, in cer- 
tain professional groups, especially 
nurses, hospital employees, attorneys 
and both public school and college 
teachers, persons engaged in recrea- 
tional and amusement enterprises, 
read and sewer construction, main- 
tenance contractors and workers, gov- 
ernment relief and social agency em- 
ployees, and officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy ser- 
vices. Applications from relief and 
social agency workers showed out- 
standing gain, and factory and mill 
workers in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries exhibited the most 
marked decline. 

“Careful study of this occupational 
survey shows where the average agent 
of the average company will find the 
most likely prospects for life insur- 
ance this summer,” Mr. Parker com- 
mented. “It also gives the average 
amount of insurance applied for and 
the amount of insurance already own- 
ed in each occupational classification.” 


Leighton McCarthy, K.C., 
Chairman of Board 




















HAWAIIAN INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ON VISIT TO STATES 
you would think that a man who in his adopted homeland of Hawaii is loaded down 


with seventeen official titles might be glad to escape from them by remaining 
in New York City for a few more weeks, but William C. McGonagle, insurance com- 
missioner in that rapidly growing island territory, is anxious to conclude his business 
here and get back to his multitudinous duties. “The New York heat has got me,” he 
averred this week in his temporary offices down in Wall Street. Commissioner Mc- 
Gonagle, who has lived in Hawaii for the past forty-one years, is here on a dual 
mission. As insurance commissioner he attended the recent meeting in Quebec and 
as treasurer of the territory he remained in the States to sell some Hawaiian bond 
issues. It may be of passing interest to life insurance investment men to know that 
he did sell them and at a better rate than has obtained in several years. 

More than one hundred United States and Canadian life companies are entered in 
Hawaii and do practically all of the business written in the island. The four domestic 
companies operate in all branches but offer little competition in the life field. Mr. 
McGonagle said most of the foreign population, Chinese and Japanese, are now third 
and fourth generation citizens and have become sufficiently standardized in their 
habits to warrant the issue of standard life policies. The fire companies there showed 
a loss ratio of 6.10, 9.55 and 6.97 for the past three years and never in the history of 
the department has it exceeded 28.47. 

In addition to the positions of treasurer and commissioner of insurance for Hawaii, 
Mr. McGonagle holds the following titles: fire marshal; bank examiner; commissioner 
of securities; commissioner of corporations; commissioner of partnerships; adminis- 
trator of uniform automobile liability act; custodian of federal highway funds; cus- 
todian social security fund; member farm loan board, custodian of funds, territorial 
employees retirement system; member board of disposal for territorial property; mem- 
ber governor's committee on government automobile expense; territorial member, 


Hawaii tourist bureau; territorial member, San Francisco exposition committee; liqui- 
dator, Chinese Amer’can Bank. But, he informs ruefully, only the position of treasurer 


carries a salary with it. 








Ten Executive Changes 
In the Canada Life 


Executive changes announced re- 
cently by the Canada Life Assurance 
Company this week are the most far- 
reaching in the 90-year history of that 
organization. No less than ten of the 
highest ranking men in the company 
are directly concerned. 

The new appointments will entail no 
change in administrative policy, it was 
pointed out. For the most part they 
represent a re-allocation of titles. All 
those affected have been with the com- 
pany over a period of years. Only 
one retires from active service, and 
he will still be available in an advisory 
capacity. 

The announcement was not entirely 
unexpected. It has been rumored for 
some time that Leighton McCarthy, 
K.C., planned to retire from the presi- 
dency and to assume less arduous 
duties. He became president in 1928, 
and primary responsibility for guiding 
the company through the depression 
years has rested on his shoulders. The 
fine position of the company today is 
regarded as a marked tribute to his 
leadership. As approved by the board 
of directors, the changes are as fol- 
lows: 

H. C. Cox, chairman of the board of 
directors, becomes chairman of the 
London board; Leighton McCarthy, 
K.C., president, becomes chairman of 
the board of directors; A. N. Mitchell, 
a vice-president and general manager, 
becomes president; E. R. Wood con- 
tinues as vice-president, a position he 
has occupied for many years; Wm. 
Hastie, assistant general manager 


and treasurer, and S. C. McEvenue, 
general superintendent, become gen- 
eral managers. W. A. P. Wood, as- 
sistant general manager and actuary, 
retires from active service, but will 
continue with the company as con- 
sulting actuary; L. K. File, associate 
actuary, becomes actuary. E. C. Gill, 
assistant treasurer, becomes treasurer; 
W. J. Beattie, executive assistant, be- 
comes assistant to the president; R. J. 
Trenouth, assistant superintendent, 
becomes associated with R. G. Mc- 
Donald as superintendent. 

While the loss of H. C. Cox as chair- 
man of the board will be keenly felt, 
company officials state he will remain 
a director, and as such the benefit of 
his counsel will continue. 


A. N. Mitchell, 
President 
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Business Values 
(Continued from page 9) 


compensation paid to the owners 
of such policies, for their use for 
business purposes. 

Great care should be taken in 
the assignment or transfer of ex- 
isting policies, in order to antici- 
pate tax problems which will de- 
velop eventually where policies 
are transferred for a considera- 
tion, and income tax will be im- 
posed upon policy proceeds to the 
extent that they exceed considera- 
tion paid. 

One of the problems frequently 
met in arranging a business in- 
surance purchase and sale agree- 
ment, exists in the case where 
some of the individuals may be 


uninsurable. In such cases, the 
business may set up a sinking 
fund for the uninsurable mem- 
bers, annuity contracts, when 
available, may properly be used, 
and in most cases, high reserve 
insurance can be purchased upon 
the lives of insurable individuals 
in order to provide the cash sur- 
render values thereof as a sinking 
fund to be utilized upon the death 
of the uninsurable member. 

The payment of the premium 
may raise a series of questions. 
Who is to pay the premiums, how 
much of the premium is he to pay, 
what disposition is to be made of 
dividends? In each case, the facts 
of the problem will dictate the 
solution. The premium should be 
paid by the individual who derives 
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IT’S THE KEYSTONE 


The protective wall for any family is its 


This must be firmly built as a sure de- 


fense against man’s arch enemy— 


In many a home the strength of the 
whole economic structure converges 


in the keystone. 


This keystone is Life Insurance. 


ted) rudential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 






Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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the benefit from the policy. In the 
absence of agreement, this is the 
rule to follow. However, the agree- 
ment may provide that the pre- 
miums are to be distributed in the 
same proportion as the individu- 
als have interest in the corpora- 
tion, or the agreement may pro- 
vide that the premiums are to be 
distributed among the several in- 
dividuals, in equal shares. There 
is no objection to permitting the 
parties to agree on any basis, ac- 
ceptable to all of them as to the 
manner in which premiums are to 
be paid, and the manner in which 
dividends are to be utilized. 

An agreement of this. type 
should provide that the rights in 
the policies are to belong to the 
entire group and not to any indi- 
vidual, that policies cannot be 
surrendered without the consent 
of all of the members in the group, 
that policies cannot be borrowed 
upon without the consent of all 
members in the group. The agree- 
ment should provide as to the dis- 
position to be made of the disabil- 
ity benefits and the double indem- 
nity benefits, if any, contained 
within the policies. 

The agreement should provide 
for the procedure to be followed, 
if at the time of the death of an 
individual, the insurance is not 
sufficient to pay the entire pur- 
chase price. This situation can be 
met by requiring the surviving 
partner or stockholder to issue 
promissory notes at a modest rate 
of interest to be secured by the 
proprietary or stock interest 
which he receives until such time 
as the notes are paid. The agree- 
ment further should provide to 
meet the contingency in the event 
that the amount of life insurance 
exceeds the value of the business. 
Should the excess insurance go to 
the beneficiary of such insurance, 
or to the corporation, or to the 
partnership, or to the surviving 
partners, or to the decedent? 
There is no rule to be followed, 
but the individuals interested can 
make an agreement among them- 
selves. 

If the business insurance is to 
be placed upon the lives of stock- 
holders in a close corporation, and 
if the agreement is a purchase and 
sale agreement, a provision should 
be set forth in the agreement to 
the effect that the stock is to be 
endorsed by the nominal owners, 
in blank, and held by a trustee for 
the purposes of the agreement. 
However, the agreement should 
provide that the right to vote the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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he cannot afford to buy Life insurance now, 

suggest that he rent it the same as he rents 

a home. Shelter and protection are neces- 

sary whether they are owned or rented. 

The ideal policy to sell right now is the 

Travelers Term Expectancy-Family 

Maintenance Income combination. This 

guarantees his family more or larger 

income checks for his money than 

any other plan. 
If you are not familiar with this 
plan, your nearest Travelers Office 


will gladly explain it. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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V erdict: 


Forfeiture Resulting from Non-Payment 


ANY interesting legal prob- 
lems have arisen where, be- 
cause of non-payment of pre- 


miums, forfeiture of the policy re- 
sults. The forfeiture of the policy is 
simultaneous with the failure of the 
assured to pay within the grace period 
only where certain legal requirements 
are observed by the insurer. For 
example, the life insurance company 
must give proper notice that the pre- 
mium is due and that a forfeiture will 
be worked in the event of non-pay- 
ment. For more than fifty years this 
phase of the life insurance contract 
has been covered by the statutory 
laws of several of the States. The 
pertinent provision of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York is 
found in Section 92 thereof. This 
section reads as follows: 


“Sec. 92. No forfeiture of policy 
without notice. No life insurance 
corporation doing business in this 
State shall within one year after the 
default in payment of any pre- 
mium, instalmen: or interest de- 
clare forfeited, or lapsed, any policy 
hereafter issued or renewed, and 
not issued upon the payment of 
monthly or weekly premiums, or 
unless the same is a term insurance 
contract for one year or less, nor 
shall any such policy be forfeited, 
or lapsed, by reason of nonpayment 
when due of any premium, interest 
or instalment or any portion there- 
of, required by the terms of the 
policy to be paid, within one year 
from the failure to pay such pre- 
miums, interest or instalment, un- 
less a written or printed notice 
stating the amount of such pre- 
mium, interest instalment, or por- 
tion thereof, due on such policy, 
the place where it shall be paid. 
and the person to whom the same 
is payable, shall have been duly ad- 
dressed and mailed to the person 
whose life is insured, or the as- 
signee of the policy, if no“ice of the 
assignment has been given to the 
corporation, or in the case of a pol- 
icy of group insurance, to the 
employer, at his last known post- 
office address in this state, postage 
paid by the corporation, or by any 
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officer thereof, or person appointed 
by it to collect such premium, at 
least fifteen and not more than 
forty-five days prior to the day 
when the same is payable. 

“The notice shall also siate that 
unless such premium, interest, in- 
stalment or portion thereof, then 
due, shall be paid to the corpora- 
tion, or to the duly appointed agent 
or person authorized to collect such 
premium by or before the day it 
falls due, the policy and all pay- 
ments thereon will become forfeited 
and void except as to the right of a 
surrender value or paid-up policy 
as in this chapter provided. If the 
payment demanded by such notice 
shall be made within its time limit 
therefor, it shall be taken to be in 
full compliance with the require- 
ments of the policy in respect to 
the time of such payment; and no 
such policy shall in any case be for- 
feited or declared forfeited, or 
lapsed, umil the expiration of 
thirty days after the mailing of 
such notice. The affidavit of any 
officer, clerk, or agent of the cor- 
poration, or of any one authorized 
to mail such notice, that the no‘ice 
required by this section has been 
duly addressed and mailed by the 
corporation issuing such _ policy 
shall be presumptive evidence that 
such notice has been duly given. 
No action shall be maintained to 
recover under a forfeited policy, 
unless the same is instituted within 
two years from the day upon which 
default was made in paying the 
premium, instalment, interest or 
portion thereof for which it is 
claimed that forfeiture ensued.” 


For our purposes in considering 
this section two questions may be 
asked—first, what are the essentials 
of the notice therein provided for, 
and second, is the statute satisfied if 
the notice is merely mailed even 
though not received by the assured? 

As to the first question, one of the 
leading cases in the United States is 
that of McDougall et al., v. The Pro- 
vident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, decided in the 
New York Court of Appeals (135 
N.Y. 551). In that case the $10,000 
policy upon the life of the deceased, 








McDougall, contained the following 


clause: 











“Should the within named in- 
sured impair his health by an ex- 
cessive use of stimulants or nar- 
cotics, the Society reserves the right 
to cancel its agreement to continue 
and extend this insurance by notice 
sent to him in the manner above 
specified, in respect to notices of 
premiums, and agrees (o repay to 
the assured, in that event, on de- 
mand at its office in the City of 
New York, his full share of the 
aforesaid guarantee fund.” 





The policy was issued in 1884 and 
continued from year to year by the 
payment of the annual premiums, 
“the last of which was in July, 1887,” 
which kept the contract alive until 
July 23, 1888. The assured died in 
November, 1888, not having paid the 
annual premium maturing on July 
23, 1888. In accordance with the 
terms of the contract, the insurer 
thirty days preceding July 23, 1888, 
sent the following notice: 









“In order to continue and extend 
the insurance it will be necessary 
that the payments required for that 
purpose should be paid on or be- 
fore the date above mentioned, as 
stipulated in the policy contract. 
This notice is given to meet the re- 
quirements of the New York law.” 


The case arose an 1877 
statute substantially the same as the 
present Section 92 of the Insurance 
Law. As to the requirement of notice 
the statute was as follows: 











under 









“Provided, however, that a notice 
stating when the premium will fall 
due, and that if not paid the policy 
and all payments thereon will be- 
come forfeited and void, served in 
the manner heretofore provided, at 
least thirty days and not more than 
sixty days prior to the day when 
the premium is payable, shall have 
the same effect as the service of 
the notice hereinbefore provided 
for.” 












The trial court held as a matter 
of law that the notice sent to Mc- 
Dougall did not conform to the statute 
and judgment for the plaintiff was 
sustained. On appeal to the Court 
of Appeals, Judge Gray, writing for 
a unanimous court, reversed the lower 
court. In part Judge Gray wrote: 












“We should hesitate to call in 
question the applicability of the 
statute (notice requirement) to any 
class of life insurance policies. It 
was intended to and, undoubtedly, 
does subserve a useful purpose, in 
throwing about the contract be- 
tween the insurer and the assured 
reasonable safeguards against a 
forfeiture or the lapsing of the in- 
terest of the assured. But we fail 
to perceive that any substantial 
requisite was wanting in the notice 
which the company gave to the as- 
sured. The notice was seasonably 
mailed and stated that ‘the pre- 
mium, as stated below, on your pol- 
icy No. 13,302 in this Society will 
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become due and payable at this 
office on the 23rd day of July, 
1888. In order to continue ani 


extend the insurance it will be nec- 
essary that the payments required 
for that purpose shall be paid on 
or before the date above mentioned 
as stipulated in the policy contract.’ 

“Then follow statements of the 
place where, and the persons to 
whom payments may be made and 
of the amounts making up a net 
amount to be paid. * The ob- 
ligation of the statute must not be 
unreasonably insisted upon. It pro- 
vides for the giving of a notice, 
which shall be unambiguous and 
intelligible to all. * The statute 
was not meant to operate harshly 
upon the insurer, but to afford a 
protection to the assured, by the 
reasonable requirements of a no- 
tice, couched in plain terms, from 
the insurer, before the interests of 
an assured could be forfeited. To 
hold that where every essential fact 
required to be known is _ intelli- 
gently stated in the notice, it may 
be disregarded, if not literally fol- 
lowing the words of the statutory 
provision, would be a most harsh 
and unwarrantable construction.” 
(Italics mine.) 


[The rule established in the Mce- 
Dougall case that the law with refer- 
ence to notice of prospective forfeiture 


must be interpreted reasonably is 
sound and protects alike the rights 
of the insurer and the assured. Yet 
in the case of McDonald v. Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, 182 App. 
Div. (N.Y.) 482, the following notice 
of the insurer was held insufficient. 
On its face were these words: 
“Form No. 334 
“Edition Oct., 1910 

“ADVANCE NOTICE OF PRE- 


“MIUM AS REQUIRED BY 

“LAWS OF NEW YORK, NORTH 

“CAROLINA AND LOUISIANA, 
“March 1, 1916. 


“Dear Sir,— 

“You are hereby notified that the 
payment of $49.05 on Contract No. 
432024 in the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
will become due on the 2nd day cf 


April, 1916. 


“B. F. REINMUND, 
“MANAGER, 
“Room 406 Essex Building, 
“Cor. Clinton and Beaver 
Streets, 
“Newark, New Jersey. 
“Edward F. McDonald, 
“454 W. 58th Street, 
“N. Y. City. 
“For Cash Policies With Annual 
Dividends.” 


On the reverse side of the card the 
following language appeared: 


“Thirty-one days grace are al- 
lowed in the payment of premiums, 
but interest at six percent § is 
charged for the time deferred, an:l 
practically it is better to pay 
promptly when due. 

“Unless such payment shall be 
made to said company or its duly 
authorized agent in accordance with 
the above notice, the contract and 
all payments thereon will become 


forfeited and void, except as to any 
right that may have accrued to an 
extension, a surrender value or 
paidup policy, as in the contract 
provided.” 
The Court there held: 
“Assuming (hat the printed mat- 
ter on the back of the card should 
be held to constitute a part of the 
notice, such notice is in my opinion 
fatally defective because of its fail. 
ure to inform the assured of the 
date on which the payment must be 
made in order to avoid forfeiture.” 


Justice Shearn, writing for a unani- 


mous Court, continued as follows: 


“There is also a serious question 
whether the printed matter on the 
back of the card can be fairly said 
to constitute a part of the notice. 
No reference is made to the back of 
the card by anything on the front 
of the card. The matter on the 
back of the card is not in the form 
of a notice and it is not signed by 
the company or any one in its be- 
half.” 

Passing on to our second question 
—-is the mere mailing of the notice to 
sufficient, or should not 
receive it before being 
notice? As to 
this question an analogy may be 
drawn between the with 
ence to the mailing of the notice and 
the well established rule of contract 
law in the State of New York as to 
the effect of a mailing of an accept- 
ance of an offer, with which rule 
several jurisdictions, notably Massa- 
chusetts, are in disagreement. 

For example, under the New York 
law, if a wholesale flour merchant in 
New York City by letter offers to 


the assured 
the assured 
placed actually on 


law refer- 


sell 1000 barrels of flour at $5.00 a 
barrel to a baker in Albany, the offer 
is accepted when the Albany baker 
places his letter of acceptance in the 
mailbox. 

The fact that the letter may go 
astray, according to the New York 
rule, does not alter the fundamental 
fact that when the offer was accepted 
there was a complete meeting of the 
minds offerer and offeree. 
Massachusetts, however, queries — 
how can there be a meeting of the 
minds until the acceptance is actually 
received? Disputes over this rule of 
law have been waged in the courts 
for many years, but New York 
adheres to its position. Similarly the 
courts of that State also hold that 
the mere mailing of the notice of pre- 
miums due and prospective forfeiture 
for non-payment is sufficient. 

One of the leading cases on this 
point is Wolarsky v. New York Life 
Insurance, 120 App. Div. 99. There, 
in construing Section 92 of the Insur- 
ance Law, the court held: 


between 


“The statute was satisfied if the 
notice was mailed, whether it was 
actually received by the insured or 
not. Necessarily, in the preparation 
and mailing of the large number 
of notices which life insurance com- 
panies must send to their policy- 
holders, a number of different 
persons must be employed in the 
various steps of preparing and mail- 
ing.” 

It follows of course that “the ques- 
tion as to whether the notice required 
by this section (92, Insurance Law) 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Making That Third 
Call Pay 


In the last issue of this department 
the results of a company survey, indi- 
cating that the ratio of sales to calls 
declined sharply after the second call, 
was presented. The results raised a 
serious question whether or not a third 
call pays, but a compromise might be 
effected for those who dislike to aban- 
don a prospect on only two attempts 
at closing. 

The third call might be planned as 
essentially a prospecting call. The 
sales effort might be almost confined 
to a “Well, how about it?” approach 
and with a graceful acceptance of the 
prospect’s refusal to sign up. Instead 
of once again going over the list of 
objections and answers, the agent 
could with little difficulty obtain his 
list of three or four qualified names 
and references. 

Incidentally, the endorsement idea 
is not used as fully as it should be 
in selling life insurance. No other 
business in the world finds it so 
easy to obtain sincere endorsements 
from satisfied customers as the life 
insurance business and the fact that 
Tohn Jones, who stands high in the 
shoe trade, is enthusiastic about his 
life insurance property will go a long 
way toward influencing the opinion 
of Bill Smith who knows Mr. Jones 
either personally or by reputation. 
Ask the third time interviewed, who 
has all the life insurance he feels like 
taking on, to sign a letter of endorse- 
ment for your portfolio. 


Investment Advantages 


of Life Insurance 


It required the darkest days of the 
world depression, declares Ray Giles, 
in ““Better Homes and Gardens” maga- 
zine, to awake many people to the 
comparative advantages of life insur- 
ance as an investment. He lists 
13 favorable factors in this form of 
property as follows: 

SaFeTy. Your insurance policy is a 
first mortgage on the combined assets 
of the company issuing it. Invest- 
ments comprising these assets are 
supervised by state insurance depart- 
ments with the same watchful eye 
they turn on savings banks. 

UNCHANGING VALUE. The policy is 
always worth face value at death of 
insured person, or at maturity in 
those endowment or annuity contracts 
which mature during his lifetime. Im- 
mediate value in cash at any time will 
be found stated in the policy, 

READY MARKETABILITY. Current 
cash surrender value is the established 
selling price which can be realized im- 
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‘Prospecting 


mediately by applying to the insur- 
ance company. 

CONVENIENT MATURITY. Full pay- 
ment is assured at times when money 
is needed most urgently —either at 
death of insured person or to him as 
retirement income when earning abil- 
ity lessens or ends. 

CONSERVATIVE ISSUE. No “water- 
ing” here! By law, legal-reserve insur- 
ance companies must always have 
available enough to pay off all out- 
standing policies. 

EXPERT SUPERVISION. The richest 
man on earth can’t buy better invest- 
ment advice than that which directs 
the investments safeguarding your 
life insurance. 

BoRROWING CAPACITY. You can bor- 
row any amount up to full surrender 
value of the contract, in secrecy, from 
the insurance company. 

ASSURED INCOME. Interest credited 
regularly to the policy is generous 
considering that your insurance is 
primarily a protective measure 
against the death hazard. To this 
compounded interest, the mutual com- 
panies add dividends which either en- 
large cash value, increase amount of 
insurance, or reduce yearly net cost. 

DIVERSIFICATION. Investments of 
insurance companies are scattered 
throughout the entire nation and the 
whole range of business enterprise, 
thus reducing risk. 

Dest-Proor. In many states, in- 
surance payable to one’s family is 
about the only asset which no creditor 
can seize! 

CONVERTIBILITY. The terms of many 
policies allow you to alter the provi- 
sions of the contract later in life when 








AUTOMATIC SELLING 


NE of the best ways to get a man to 

increase his life insurance is to get 
him to work out with you a plan or chart 
showing what he would like to do for his 
family and then to let him figure out for 
himself how much of this plan his existing 
life insurance will fill. 

There are plenty of men who are fairly 
well content with the amount of life in- 
surance they own—until they realize how 
little of what they want done it would 
actually do. The way to get them to 
realize this is to let them figure it out 
for themselves. Get them to state what 
they want done? Then get them to take 
the life insurance they now have and see 
how much of the plan it will fulfil. They 
are almost certain to discover that certain 
things which they want done would re- 
quire additional life insurance to do them. 
—The Travelers Protection. 











your responsibilities and aims may be 
different. 

POSSIBLE APPRECIATION IN VALUE. 
Here’s the only investment you buy 
on the installment plan which im- 
mediately, on death, becomes worth 
full face value. 

TAX ADVANTAGE. If payable to a 
named beneficiary, $40,000 of ordinary 
life insurance is exempt from federal 
estate tax. 


Learn a Lesson from 


the Shortstop 


On some afternoon when a nice 
contract has just been completed and 
the quota temporarily licked, or when 
one has been lost and Johnny Agent 
feels that he is in a rut and needs 
relaxation, he might find himself 
comfortably settled in back of third 
base, rooting for the home team. In 
order that the afternoon not be entire- 
ly wasted, he might well study the 
technique of that flashy short-stop, 
observing the manner in which he 
handles the approach, the acceptance 
and the throw to first. The three 
phases of every well executed play 
are as separate and distinct as the ap- 
proach, the interview and the close 
in selling, but it is noticeable that the 
baseball player blends every move- 
ment into a graceful and uninter- 
rupted series of action, all calculated 
to get the ball to first without waste 
motion. He moves forward or to the 
side to accept the bounding ball in the 
most favorable position and the entire 
process is so blended that one cannot 
notice where one action leaves off and 
the other commences. 

Such is the proper technique in sell- 
ing. The agent is taught, and proper- 
ly so, that the interview is divided 
into three parts but it is necessary to 
perfect a technique which will defy 
an observer to find the dividing line 
in his actual sales presentation. 

An essay on closing in a recent 
issue of the Reliance Bulletin points 
out that the one mistake many agents 
make is to allow the close to remain, 
in their own minds, as a separate and 
distinct operation in the sale. The 
trouble in such cases, it is stated, is 
90 per cent mental, and the obstacle 
has been erected by the agent himself. 
If you are having trouble making a 
close, it is advised, ask any oldtimer 
what to do about it. He will advise 
“Forget it.” And he means forget the 
close as a separate operation and one 
that demands a sudden sprint as in a 
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foot race. It is all an integral part 
of every well knit interview and if 
the sales talk is properly presented 
the due proportion of sales will follow 
as naturally as “Yer out!” does at 
first base. 
Agent Has to Appear 
Successful 

It is more noticeable in life insur- 
ance selling than in most other lines 
that “Them as have, gits.’”” The suc- 
cessful producer has apparently a 
much easier time remaining success- 
ful than the little fellow does earning 
a bare living. It is obvious, of course, 
that the big producer possesses con- 
tacts which automatically assist him 
to continue in the top brackets and 
it follows too that a continuing large 
income makes it easy for him to main- 
tain that degree of confidence so 
necessary to smooth performance. But 
don’t forget that he too was one a 
little fellow. He gained his present 
status by being a climber in the best 
sense of the term. He invested in an 
impressive wardrobe and managed to 
look prosperous even before he could 
prove it at the bank; he bought life 
insurance himself as soon as his in- 
come justified it; he joined clubs and 
endeavored always to meet a progres- 
sively higher type of prospect. 

It is a fact that a millionaire will 
not hesitate to do business with any- 
one who happens to have an order 
book when buying an automobile, a 
suit of clothes or even a house, but 
when he buys life insurance he ex- 
pects to deal with one who looks and 
acts the part of a competent financial 
adviser. 


Give Your Prospects 


Benefit of Doubt 


Pres Dunbar, home office supervi- 
sor of the Acacia Mutual Life, says 
it is advisable for an agent to call 
on all his prospects, and give them 
the chance to say whether or not they 
want additional life insurance. Don’t 
be too quick to anticipate suspects in 
the file of prospects. 

“So many agents,” says Mr. Dun- 
bar, “sit in the office shuffling their 
prospects cards each morning or eve- 
ning preparing the calls to be made 
that or the next day. Watching the 
agent, notice how he picks up each 
card, looks it over, then puts certain 
ones into a group not to be called on 
at that time, and others to be seen. 





LET THE PROOFREADER 
GUIDE YOU 


Less Space 


between your calls. 


Transpose your resting time to eve- 
ning hours 

Align your calls to save time 

Raise your sights for a higher 
production in 1938 

Capitalize all your talents 

Delete bad working habits 

Turn prospects into policyhold- 
ers, and policyholders into 
boosters 

Quote examples of insurance pro- 


grams placed with others 


for that call on a prospect 
before whom you are wont 
to quake 


Bold Face 


Query your policyholders as to in- 
surance needs of relatives 
and friends 


italicize the strongest points in 
your sales talk 


Robt « orf] 140 


between your statements 
don't talk too fast 


ye Insert Space 


Change Broken °f selling 
X or Worn Type 


Know when to stop talking 


© Period 


w Insert Asterisk 8¢ 2 Star Producer 

Equitable Agency Items 

“Ask this man why these cards are 
placed in the group not-to-be-seen- 
at-this-time and he will answer, 
‘Those fellows cannot buy any more 
insurance, although they need more,’ 
or ‘Those fellows are having a diffi- 
cult time keeping up what I have al- 
ready sold them. They always are in 
grace period’ and various. other 
labels. 

“This is what I term Label Past- 
ing. The agent labels these cards as 
‘not interested’ or ‘Not able to buy 
now,’ etc., without giving the pros- 
pect the opportunity himself to say 
whether he is interested or can buy 
or not. 

“Many good Quality 
owners use the grace period or part 
of the time allowed each premium 
due date but that is not an indica- 
tion in fact that he is hard up or in 
bad shape financially. He probably 
needs educating to the fact that he 
should always have the grace period 
to fall back on at a time when he may 
be financially embarrassed. And we 
know before you see the prospect, that 
he does not want to purchase life in- 
surance as such, but he does and will 
admit he ‘needs and WANTS’ what 
life insurance can and will do for him 
and his family.” 


insurance 


The Danger of Talking 
Too Long 


Just as every agent knows that the 
average man is faced with two great 
hazards—dying too soon or living too 
long—so. is the salesman ever con- 
fronted with dual dangers in pros- 
pecting. They are: quitting too soon 
and talking too long. In one of the 
first of the recent issues of the 
Acacia News under the direction of 
Kenilworth Mathus, the following 
little story by Mark Twain, empha- 
sizing this common fault, is reprinted: 

“Some years ago in Hartford we all 
went to church one hot sweltering 
night to hear the annual report of 
Mr. Hawley, a city missionary who 
went around finding people who needed 
help and didn’t want to ask for it. 
He told of the life in cellars where 
poverty resided; he gave instances of 
the heroism and devotion of the poor. 
When a man with millions gives, he 


‘ said, we make a great deal of noise. 


It’s a noise in the wrong place, for it 
is the widow’s mite that counts. 

“Well, Hawley worked me up to a 
great pitch. I could hardly wait for 
him to get through. I had $400 in 
my pocket. I wanted to give that and 
borrow more to give. You could see 
greenbacks in every eye. 

“But instead of passing the plate 
then, Hawley kept on talking and 
talking and talking, and as he talked 
it grew hotter and hotter and hotter, 
and we grew sleepier and sleepier and 
sleepier. My enthusiasm went down, 
down, down—$100 at a clip—until 
finally, when the plate did come 
around, I stole ten cents out of it. It 
all goes to show how a little thing can 
lead to crime.” 


Don’t Undersell Monthly 


Income 


There used to be, and probably still 
is, a class of salesmen who found it 
difficult to think of anything except 
units of one, five and ten thousand on 
initial sales to new policyholders. 
Programming, and seeing other agents 
step in and sell an additional twenty- 
five thousand to their five thousand 
dollar clients has done much to cor- 
rect this situation today, however. 
Underselling is less common. It might 
be, though, that the very considerable 
emphasis being placed on the unit 
idea in monthly income might amount 
to the same thing. The thought of 
“A hundred a month” for five years 
might sometimes run away with an 
agent when he would be better off urg- 
ing two hundred a month for life. 
Or three. Don’t shoot in the dark; 
ascertain the facts. 
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UNIFORM ANNuITY RaTEs 
Single Premium Immediate Life Annuity 
Companies writing this annuity at the following rates: Aetna Life, Berk- 
shire Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual*, Fidelity Mutual, Home. 
N. Y., Massachusetts Mutual, Metropolitan Life, Mutual Life, N. Y.. New 
England Mutual, Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual*, Provident Mutual, Pruden- 
tial*, Travelers Insurance. 
Age Last Price of Annuity Payable Annuity Purchased by $1000 
Birthday : 
$100 $50 Semi $25 $10 Semi- 
M I Annually | Annually | Quarterly; Monthly Annual | Annually | Quarterly! Monthly 
$ $ $ « $ $ 
30 35 2437.60 | 2464.30 2477 .70 2983 92 41 02 20.29 10.09 3.35 
| 36 2408.60 | 2435.30 | 2448.70 | 2949.12 41.52 20.53 10.2! 3.390 
32 37 2379.00 | 2405.70 | 2419.10 | 2913.60 42.03 20.78 10.33 3.43 
33 38 2348 90 | 2375.60 2877 .48 42.57 21.65 10 46 3.48 
34 39 2318.20 | 2344.90 2840 64 4318 21.32 10.60 3.52 
35 40 2284.90 | 2313.60 2803 08 43.73 21.41 10.74 3.57 
$6 ‘1 5.10 | 2281.80 2764 92 44.34 21.91 10.89 3.62 
37 42 2222.70 | 2249.40 2726.04 44.99 22.23 11.05 3.67 
38 43 2189 80 | 2216 50 2686 56 $5.67 22 56 11.21 3.72 
a 44 2156.40 | 2183.10 2646 48 46.37 22.90 11.38 3.78 
4 45 2122.50 2149 20 | 2162.60 | 2605.80 47.11 23.2 11.56 3 84 
l tt 2088.10 | 2114.80 | 2128.20 | 2564.52 47.89 23.64 11.75 3. oO 
42 47 2053.29 | 2079.90 | 2093.30 | 2522.64 48.70 24.04 11.94 3.96 
43 4S 2017.80 | 2044.50 | 2057.90 | 2480.16 49 56 24 46 12.15 4 93 
44 49 1982.00 | 2008.70 | 2022.10 | 2437.20 50 45 24.89 12.36 410 
45 0 1945.70 | 1972.40 | 1985.80 | 2393 64 51.40 25 35 12.59 4.18 
46 2 1909.10 | 1935.80 | 1949.20 | 2349.72 52.38 25 83 12.83 4 26 
17 52 1872.00 | 1898.70 | 1912.10 | 2305.20 53.42 26.33 13.07 434 
4s 53 1834 50 | 1861.20 1874.60 | 2260.20 54 51 26.86 13.34 1 42 
49 | 54 | 1796.70 | 1893.40 | 1836.80 | 2214.84 | 55.66 27 42 13.61 $51 
0 5 1758 50 | 1785.20 | 1798.80 | 2189.00 56 87 28 O01 13.90 4 61 
51 6 1720 00 | 1746.70 | 1760.10 | 2122 80 58.14 28 43 14.20 471 
52 7 1681 39 | 1708 00 | 1721 40 | 2076.36 9 48 29 27 14.42 482 
si 58 1642 30 1689 00 1682 40 2029 56 60 89 29 OF 14.86 419 
4 59 | 1603.10 | 1629.80 | 1643.20 | 1982 52 62.38 30.68 15 21 5 04 
3s) 60 1563.70 | 1590.40 | 1603.80 | 1935 24 63.95 31.44 15.59 5 17 
i 61 1524.20 | 1550.90 | 1564.30 | 1887.84 65.61 32.24 15.98 5 30 
7 62 1484.50 | 1511.20 | 1524.60 | 1840.20 A7 .3¢ 33.09 16.40 5 43 
DS 63 1444.80 | 1471.50 | 1484.90 | 1792.56 69 21 33 98 16.84 5.58 
59 64 1405.00 | 1431.70 | 1445.10 | 1744.80 71.17 44.92 17.30 5 73 
0) 65 1365.20 | 1391.99 | 1405.30 | 1897 04 73.25 35.92 17.79 5.89 
il fi 1325.50 | 1352.20 | 1385.60 | 1649 40 75.44 36.98 18 31 6 OF 
2 f7 | 1285.80 | 1312.50 | 1325.90 | 1601.76 77.77 38.10 18.86 6.24 
3 68 | 1246.20 | 1272.90 | 1286.30 | 1554.24 80.24 39 28 19.44 43 
ti4 69 | 1206.80 | 1223.50 | 1246.90 | 1506.96 82.86 40.54 20.05 6.64 
65 70 1167.60 | 1194.30 | 1207.70 | 1459.92 85.15 41.87 20.70 6.85 
fit 7! 1128.70 | 1155.40 | 1168.80 | 1413.24 S860 43.28 21.39 7.08 
67 72 1090.00 | 1116.70 | 1130.10 | 1366.80 91.74 44.77 22.12 7.32 
68 73 1051.60 1078 30 1091.70 1320.72 95.09 46.37 22.90 7.57 
Ag 74 1013.60 | 1040.30 | 1053.70 | 1275.12 98 66 48 06 23.73 7.84 
0 75 976.10 | 1002.80 | 1016.20 | 1230.12 102.45 49 86 24.60 8.13 
71 76 938 .90 965.60 979.00 | 1185.48 106.51 51.78 25.54 8 44 
72 77 902.30 929.00 942.40 | 1141.56 | 110.83 53.82 26.53 8 76 
73 78 866.20 892 90 906.30 | 1008.24 | 115 45 56.00 27.58 9.11 
74 79 830 60 857 .30 870.70 | 1055.52 | 120.39 58 32 28.71 9.47 
75 x0) 795.70 822.40 835.80 | 1013.64 125.68 60.80 29.91 9.87 
76 81 761.40 | 788.10 801.50 972.48 | 131.34 63.44 31.19 19.28 
77 82 727.70 754.40 767.80 932.04 | 137.42 66.28 32.56 10.73 
78 83 694 80 721.50 734.90 892 56 | 143.93 69 30 34.02 11.20 
79 S4 662.60 | 689.30 | 702.70 853.92 | 150.92 72.54 35 58 11.71 
80 85 631.10 657 80 671.20 816.12 | 158 45 76.01 37.25 12.25 
81 600 40 627.10 640 50 779.28 | 166.56 79.73 39.03 12.83 
82 570.60 597 .30 610.70 743.52 | 175.25 83.71 40.94 13.45 
83 541.50 568.20 581.60 708.60 | 184.67 88.00 42.98 14.11 
s4 513.20 539 90 553 30 674.64 | 194.86 92.41 45.18 14.82 
85 485 90 512.60 526.00 641 88 | 205.80 07 54 47 .53 15.58 
*Rates vary only slightly from rates shown 








Ohio State Life New 
Hospital Policy 


The Ohio State Life 
Company recently announced a 
special hospital and surgical expense 
accident and sickness policy, under 
which the insured may select his own 
physician and hospital at any place 
either in the U. S. or Canada. The 
$12 policy provides for a $3 a day 
hospital room for as many as 66 days 
in the aggregate over 12 consecutive 
months; $14 policy, a $4 a day hos- 
pital room for as many as 50 days 
in the aggregate over 12 consecutive 
months, and the $16 a year policy, a 


Insurance 
new 
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$5 a day room for as many as 40 days 
in the aggregate over 12 consecu- 
tive months. There are addi- 
tional coverages in respect to operat- 
ing room, anaesthesia, ambulance ser- 
No examina- 


also 


vice and surgical fees. 
tion is required under the policy and 
there are no occupational restric- 
tions. The male age limits are 10 to 
60, and female 10 to 50, but the pre- 
mium for housewives is 25 per cent 
higher. During a short test period of 
the policy by the Louisville and Min- 
neapolis agencies of the company to 
determine how it would be received, 
more than 1000 policies were sold. 
































































United Life and Accident New 
Rates and Manual of 
Information 


United Life and 
ance Company, Concord, New Hamp- 


Accident Insur- 
shire, has issued a new rate book and 
Manual of Information, which became 
effective July 1st, 1938. Listed in the 
box July 7 were several of the new 
premium rates taken from the new 
rate book. 

The new premium rates show more 
increases than decreases in premiums, 
although on a _ percentage the 
greatest increase is much smaller than 
the greatest decrease. 

One of the most important changes 
in this rate book is that the company 
will now its Preferred Risk 
policy on the 20 Payment, as well as 
the Ordinary Life plan. The re- 
quirements for the 20-Payment policy 
as to amount of insurance and type 
of applicant are the same as for the 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life and this 
limitation has made it possible to is- 
sue this policy at very low rates. 

The company has added an Endow- 
ment at age 85, 20-Payment, to take 
the place of the Preferred Risk, 20- 
Payment, for policies less than $5,000 
and for those applicants who are in- 
eligible for the Preferred Risk poli- 
cies. 

The company has also added to the 
rate book, premium rates on Single 
Premium plans for ages 15 to 19 in- 


basis 


issue 


clusive. 

In general the policy values 
mained the same, although the policy 
values during the first twenty years 
on the Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
have been slightly decreased and the 
policy values on the Life Expectancy 
Term have slightly increased where 
the term of the policy is for longer 
than twenty years. The policy values 
for the Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
are unchanged beyond the nineteenth 
year. 

In the juvenile section of the new 
rate book, the United Life and Acci- 
dent is quoting premium rates for 
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Endowment at age 65, Continuous 
Premiums in place of Endowment at 
age 85, Continuous Premiums, and is 
also quoting rates on Endowment at 
age 65, 20-Payment instead of Endow- 
ment at age 85, 20 Payment. 

On all juvenile plans, the company 
is now quoting premium rates for the 
Payor Benefits with death only in ad- 
dition to the regular benefit for death 
or disability of the original benefici- 
ary. 

The 
details of many changes in the com 
practices with regard 

risks. In the Manual 
quoted extra premiums for the vari 


Manual of Information gives 


pany’s sub- 
standard are 
ous degrees of impairment instead of 
quoting the number of 
added to the applicant’s age. The sec- 
tion 


years to be 


relating to occupational rating, 
completely and 
brought up to date. 

The company in the future will con 
sider 


has been revised 


applicants in substandard oc- 
cupations on the Non-Medical 
but reserves the right to order an ex- 
amination 


basis, 


whenever it seems Gesir- 


able. 


Connecticut Mutual An- 
nounces Juvenile 
Contract 


Announcement that the Connecticut 
Mutual will offer a juvenile contract 
was one of the high spots of the com- 
pany’s twelve regional meetings which 
took place in various sections of the 
country during the half of 
June. The new policy makes it pos- 
sible to life insurance to chil- 
dren between the ages of 4% to 9%. 
Juvenile insurance is available on three 
plans: Endowment at 60, 20 Payment 
Endowment at age 60, and 20 Year 
Endowment. The contract provides 
for the usual maturity benefits and 
settlement options, dividends, a pro- 
vision for loans and cash values, ete. 
The main point of difference is that 
Prior to age 10, the amount payable 
at death is the sum of the premiums 
paid. At age 10, without evidence of 


second 


issue 








Companies 
, Massachusetts Mutual, 

Penn Mutual, 

Insurance. 


Phoenix 


Age Last 
Birthday 





$100 $25 


Annuaily 


$50 Semi- 
Annually 












Quarterly 


UNIFORM ANNUITY RATES 
Single Premium Refund (Instalment) Annuity 


writing this annuiiy at the following rates: 


Mutual 


Mutual*, Provident 


Price of Annuity Payable 









t $ x 

30 35 2515.10 | 2541.80 20 | 3076.92 39.76 19.67 9.78 3.25 
31 36 2490.10 | 2516.80 20 | 3046.92 40.16 19.87 9.88 3.28 
32 37 2464.80 | 2491.50 90 | 3016.56 40.57 20.07 9.98 3.32 
33 38 2439.00 | 2465.70 10 | 2985.60 41.00 20.28 | 10.08 3 35 
34 39 2412.80 | 2439.50 2.90 | 2054.16 41.45 20.50 10.19 3.39 
35 40 2386.20 | 2412.90 26.30 | 2922.24 41.91 20.72 10.30 3.42 
36 41 | 2359.30 | 2386.00 | 2: 40 | 2889.96 42.39 20.96 10.42 3.46 
37 42 2332.00 | 2358.70 | 72.10 | 2857.20 42.88 21.20 10.54 3.50 
38 43 2304 .20 | 30.90 30 | 2823.84 43.40 21.45 10.66 3.54 
39 44 2276.20 | 2302 90 5.30 | 2790.24 43.93 | 21.71 10.79 3.58 
40 45 2247 .80 | 7.90 | 2756.16 44.49 21.98 10.93 3.63 
4! 46 2219.00 | 23 10 | 2721.60 45.07 | 22.26 11.07 3.67 
42 47 2189 .90 00 | 2686.68 45.66 | 22.56 11.21 3.72 
43 48 | 2160.60 70 | 2651.52 46.28 22.86 11.36 3.77 
44 49 2130.80 90 | 2615.76 | 46.93 23.17 11.52 3.82 
45 50 2100.70 80 | 2579.64 47.60 23.50 11.68 3.88 
46 51 | 2070.40 | 2097.10 | 2110.50 | 2543.28 | 48.30 23.84 11.85 3.93 
47 52 | 2039.80 | 2066.50 | 2079.90 | 2506.56 49.02 24.20 12.02 3.99 
48 53 | 2008.80 | 2035.50 | 2048.90 | 2469.36 49.78 24.56 | 12.20 4.05 
419 54 | 1977.70 | 2004.40 | 2017.80 | 2432.04 50.56 | 24.95 | 12.39 4.11 
50 55 1946.30 | 1973.00 1986.40 | 2394.36 51.38 | 25.34 12.59 4.18 
51 56 | 1914.60 | 1941.30 | 1954.70 | 2356.32 52.23 25.76 12.79 4.24 
52 57 1882.80 | 1909.50 | 1922.90 | 2318.16 53.11 26.18 | 13.00 4.31 
53 D8 1850.80 | 1877.50 | 1890.90 | 2279.76 54.03 26 .43 13 .22 4.39 
54 59 1818.50 | 1845.20 | 1858.60 | 2241.00 54.99 27.10 13.45 4.46 
55 60 1786.10 1812.80 | 1826.20 | 2202.12 55.99 27.58 13.69 4.54 
56 61 1753 .60 1780.30 | 1793.70 | 2163.12 57.03 28 .09 13.94 4.62 
57 62 | 1720.90 | 1747.60 | 1761.00 | 2123.88 58.11 28.61 14.20 4.71 
58 63 1688.00 | 1714.70 | 1728.10 | 2084.40 59.24 29.16 14.47 4.80 
59 64 | 1655.30 | 1682.00 | 1695.40 | 2045.16 60.41 29.73 14.7 4.89 
60 65 | 1622.20 | 1648.90 | 1662.30 | 2005.44 61.64 30.32 15.04 4.99 
61 66 | 1589.10 | 1615.80 | 1629.20 | 1965.72 62.93 30.94 15.34 5.09 
62 67 1556.30 | 1583.00 | 1596.40 | 1926.36 64.25 31.59 15.66 5.19 
63 68 1523.10 | 1549.80 | 1563.20 | 1886.52 65.66 32.26 15.99 5.30 
64 69 1490.00 | 1516.70 | 1530.10 | 1846.80 67.11 32.97 16.34 5.41 
65 70 1457.20 | 1483.90 | 1497.30 | 1807.44 68 .62 33 .69 16.70 5.53 
66 71 1424.10 | 1450.80 | 1464.20 | 1767.72 70.22 34.46 17 .07 5.66 
67 72 | 1391.10 | 1417.80 | 1341.20 | 1728.12 7!.89 35.27 17.47 5.79 
68 73 | 1358.60 | 1385.30 | 1398.70 | 1689.12 73.61 36.09 17.87 5.92 
69 74 1325.80 | 1352.50 | 1365.90 | 1649.76 75.43 36.97 18.30 6.06 
70 75 1293.10 | 1319.80 | 1333.20 | 1610.52 77 .33 37.88 18.75 6.21 
71 76 1261.10 | 1287.80 | 1301.20 | 1572.12 79.30 38.83 19.21 6.36 
72 77 1228.90 | 1255.60 | 1269.00 | 1533.48 81.37 39.82 19.70 6.52 
73 78 | 1196.70 | 1223.40 | 1236.80 | 1494.84 83 . 56 40.87 20.21 6.69 
74 79 1165.49 | 1192.10 | 1205.50 | 1457.28 85.81 41.94 20.74 6.86 
75 80 | 1133.90 | 1160.60 | 1174.00 | 1419.48 88.19 43.08 21.29 7.04 
76 S1 | 1102.40 | 1129.10 | 1142.50 | 1381.68 90.71 44.28 21.88 7.24 
77 82 | 1072.00 | 1098.70 | 1112.10 | 1345.20 93 .28 45.51 22.48 7.43 
78 83 1041.60 | 1068.30 | 1081.70 | 1308.72 96.01 46.80 23.11 7.64 
79 84 | 1011.10 | 1037.80 | 1051.20 | 1272.12 98 .90 48.18 23.78 7.86 
80 85 981.60 | 1008.30 | 1021.70 | 1236.72 | 101.87 49.59 24.47 8.09 
81 952 50 979.20 992.60 | 1201.80 | 104.99 51.06 25.19 8.32 
82 923 30 950.00 963.40 | 1166.76 | 108.31 52.63 25.95 8.57 
83 894 50 921.20 934.60 | 1132.20 | 111.79 54.28 26.75 8.83 
M4 867 .00 893 .70 907.10 | 1009.20 | 115.34 55.95 27 .56 9.10 
SS 839.40 866.10 879.50 | 1066.08 | 119.13 57.73 28.43 9.38 
Rates for ages above 85 same as age 85. 

*Rates vary only slightly from rates shown 


Monthly 


Berk- 
shire Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual*, Fidelity Mutual, Home, 
N. Y 


Aetna Life, 


Life, N. Y., 


Mutual, 


New England Mutual, 


Prudential*, Travelers 


Annuity Purchased by $1000 







$10 Semi- 


Annual | Annually | Quarterly; Monthly 















insurability, the death benefit is in- 
creased to the face amount of the 
policy. A particularly interesting 
feature is the supplementary protec- 
tive contract under which the com- 
pany will waive premiums until the 
child reaches age 21, in event of the 
parent’s prior death. 


Manhattan Life Issues New 
Contract 


A new annual renewable term pol- 
icy with a minimum limit of $5,000 
has been added by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company. Yearly premi- 
ums increase with each policy year 
until the policy anniversary nearest 
the assured’s sixtieth birthday, at 


which time the contract is auto- 
matically converted to ordinary life 
with level premiums thereafter. 

Under the automatic conversion to 
the ordinary life plan at age 60, this 
policy will bear non-forfeiture value 
commencing as of the first policy year 
after conversion. The new policy is is- 
sued at ages 21 to 55 and may be con- 
verted without medical examination at 
any time prior to age 60. 

Double indemnity benefit and a 
waiver premium feature may be added 
to this policy, but monthly income dis- 
ability will not be written. In the 
event of conversion without medical 
examination, the insured will be lim- 
ited to the ordinary life plan if waiver 
premium is to be included. 
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Administration 


British Companies Show 
Partial Gains 


By way of summing up British in- 
surance progress in 1937, the Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor re- 
cently reproduced various tables and 
paragraphs from “Savory’s Insurance 
Share Annual,” of which the 1938 
edition has lately appeared. The life 
insurance data cover the fifty largest 
ordinary life companies and the eight 
chief industrial life companies, the 
fifty-eight together transacting about 
95 per cent of the total new business. 
To quote a few paragraphs: 

“Although there was a decline in the 
number of policies issued in ordinary 
life assurance, new sums assured 
showed an advance of £13,100,000 as 
compared with 1936, while annual 
premiums increased by £100,000, thus 
creating fresh records in each case. 
On the other hand, there was a de- 
cline of £700,000 in the amount re- 
ceived in respect of single premiums, 
and a decline of no less than £2,100,- 
000 in that received for annuities. 
The total amount received in respect 


of annuities for 1937 is the lowest 
since 1931. 
“ . . Since 1930 there has been 


an increase in new sums assured of 
52.9 per cent, and in new annual pre- 
mium income of 30.8 per cent. The 
difference in these two percentages 
reveals that much of the increase in 
new business has been obtained on 
policies carrying lower rates of pre- 
mium, such as family income, group 
life, term, whole-life and long-period 
endowment assurances.” 

For the same eight years, the total 
ordinary life business showed “an in- 
crease in regular annual premium in- 
come, after deduction of wastage by 
claims, surrenders and lapses, of no 
less than 28.2 per cent—evidence of 
the strong growth of the life assur- 
ance habit.” 


Advertising 
Letters Shown Important 
For Prestige 


An impressive summary of com- 
pany aid to its agents was given by 
R. C. Braun, advertising manager of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, in 
addressing the convention of South- 
ern agents and home office people re- 
cently held by the company at Hot 
Springs, Ark. The Northerners got 
their chance at the convention a bit 
later at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
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Departmental 


Reliance agents, Mr. Braun was 
reported in the Reliance Bulletin as 
saying, make more than 450,000 con- 
tacts annually through material fur- 
nished by the company. This total 
he “broke down” into 187,000 folders, 
booklets and leaflets, 110,000 briefs, 
65,000 calendars, 10,000 birthday 
cards issued by the company alone, 
40,000 Lead Service letters and at 
least 50,000 personal letters. 

Mr. Braun stressed the importance 
of personal letters for both business 
production and prestige building. Ad- 
mittedly, “we aren’t all letter writ- 
ing specialists,” he said, “but we can 
at least put forth every effort to 
make our letters as clear and effective 














As Others See Us 


y Pde of the friendly interest taken 
in us by insurance circles abroad is the 
editorial survey, “The American Situa- 
tion and the Future,” in a recent issue 
of The Review, London insurance peri- 
odical. Commenting in part on the re- 
marks of Robert A. Taft before a life 
insurance meeting, the article says: 
"Where the situation in the United States 
is so intensely interesting, and at the 
same time especially difficult to appre- 
ciate, 's that great economic and social 
experiments are being attempted with- 
out the driving and dominating force of 
a dictatorship." And as to pump prim- 
ing—''What the President seems to have 
been doing is to prime the pump while at 
the same time making drastic alterations 
in the pump's internal mechanism." 








as possible. That, of course, takes 
time. It means writing, editing, and 
rewriting some more. When you put 
an idea down on paper and send it 
out it can never be retrieved. The 
impression it creates is final so far 
as you are concerned.” 

There followed Mr. Braun’s sug- 
gestions on letter writing: “To your 
prospect the most interesting thing in 
the world is himself. Keep that in 
mind when you write him a letter. 
When you write a letter to a pros- 
pect or client, let it drive home only 


one idea. There’s room in a letter 
for only one main thought. Know 
your subject ... be brief .. . use short 
words ... short paragraphs .. . put 


only one thought into a sentence... 
avoid superlatives. Don’t worry 
about the quantity of his mail; worry 
about the quality of your letter. Put 
your prospect or policyholder square- 
ly in the center of the picture and 
if the corner bootblack can’t under- 
stand it, rewrite it!” 








Medical 









Insurance Contributions 


On Blood Pressure 


In discussing Aspects of 
Blood Pressure” at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Life Conven- 
tion’s medical section at Asheville, N, 
C., Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, chief med- 
ical officer of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, tossed around such 
terms as “hyperpiesia,” “syndrome” 
and “hyalinization” in a way to make 
a layman dizzy. But the paper was 
naturally helpful to those competent 
to understand it. 

After tracing the development of 
knowledge in this field during the 205 
years since the first known blood 
pressure observations were made by 
an Anglican clergyman, Dr. Birchard 
paid tribute to the contributions made 
by life insurance medical advisers, 
saying, in part: “It is due almost 
solely to the mortality investigations 
of the medical and actuarial officers 
of life insurance companies that sci- 
entific medicine has been given a nv- 
merical measure of the effects of this 







“Some 






























dreaded disease.” 












Pressure Constant 






Then, after speaking of the blood 
pressure of mammals in general and 
particular (man’s normal 
pressure ranging from 109 to 14 
millimetres), Dr. Birchard observes: 
“Whatever the normal may be for the 
individual, there should be no con 
siderable variation throughout adult 
life, if the tests are made under ‘ba 
this notwithstanding 
statistics to the con 






man in 









sal’ conditions, 
life insurance 
trary.” 

He then examined some of the fat 
tors controlling blood pressure and 
considered certain clinical aspects o 
arterial hypertension, concluding 
with emphasis on “the suggestion 
that liability of blood pressure is pos 
sibly the earliest sign of hyperpiesia, 
but at the same time it should be kept 
in mind that the patient with early 
hypertension and no other sign @ 
symptom is not likely to be seriously 
affected by it until ten or more yeart 
have elapsed. Life insurance mortal 
ity data are defective in that the 
groups have not been homogenous # 
to the duration of the disease, ané 
this is all-important from the stané 
point of prognosis.” 
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Lords’ Decision May Mean 
Policy Change 


British life insurance 
likely to be changed as the result of 
a recent judicial decision by the House 
of Lords in the case of Beresford vs. 
Royal Insurance Co., it is suggested 
in The Policy-Holder. The high lords 
held for the insurance company, to 
the effect that its contractual obliga- 
tion to pay the net amount of the in- 


policies are 


surance to the administratix, Mrs. 
Beresford, following the insured’s 
suicide (which occurred nine years 


after the policy was taken out), was 
contrary to public policy and there- 
fore illegal. If any part of the policy 
is illegal, then clearly it has to be 
changed. English law still 
the criminal aspect of suicide rather 


stresses 


than the human needs of the pre- 
sumably innocent surviving depend- 
ents. 


Production 


Sample Day’s Business 
Is Analyzed 

Choosing a day two weeks after a 
certain other day’s business had been 
received, Vice-President Thomas J. 
McKenna, of the Reliance Life, re- 
cently made an analysis to see just 
what had happened to the 137 appli- 
cations received then, also how those 
apps were classified. Their total vol- 
ume was $301,253 and their average 
size $2,199, with only one above $10,- 
000, according to the Reliance Bulle- 
tin’s report of his talk at the com- 
pany’s Hot Springs convention. 

Because of the comparative small- 
ness of the apps and the fact that 
too many of the insureds were in the 
unskilled-worker class, only about 55 
per cent were expected to stay on the 
books. Of the 137 apps, 110 were ap- 
proved standard, 20 were issued on a 
best-offer or substandard 
eluding occupational ratings, and only 
five were declined. Or in percent- 


basis, in- 


ages, 80 per cent were approved 
Standard, 14.6 per cent substandard 
and 3.7 per cent declined. There 
were 116 apps on the regular life 
plans and only 21 on term plans. 


Only 16 contained a mode of settle- 
ment. 


Policies on 28 of the 
issued the first day, 35 the second and 
17 the third; in other words, policies 
on more than half of the apps were 
issued within the first three days. 
About half of the policies issued in 
the first and second days contained 


apps were 





Thomas J. McKenna 


accident and health, suggesting, Mr. 
McKenna said, that A. & H. does not 
hold up the issuance of business. 

Handling these 137 applications 
involved the writing of 74 letters, 
distributed as follows: Medical de- 
partment 8, application department 
46, accident and health department 5, 
actuarial 1, branch office cashiers 14. 
“Before we got through handling 
those applications,” Vice-Presi- 
dent McKenna, “policies on twelve of 
them were returned for changes of 
some kind—changes of premium pay- 
ments, changes of plans, etc.—which 
is too many. 


said 


“Unfortunately the home office un- 
derwriter cannot put new hearts or 
new kidneys in your applicants, nor 
can he _ control their habits or 
finances, but he can help you in many 
ways, and I am satisfied that he does 
help the insurance agent wherever it 
is possible to do so.” 





Underwriting 
Agents Aid Home Office 
In Selecting Risks 


Just as underwriters help agents, 
so agents can aid underwriters in the 
selection of risks, along lines brought 
out by I. Kenneth Gardner, associate 
medical director of the Reliance Life, 
whose talk at the Mackinac Island 
convention was reported in the Reli- 
ance Bulletin. Successful agents have 
learned much else besides_ sales 
psychology, he said, and they can give 
the medical department valuable co- 
operation. 

Not only can agents work effective- 
ly with the underwriting and medical 
departments by selecting the risks 
that will meet the company’s stand- 
ards and the qualifications insisted 
upon by the company field examiner, 
Dr. Gardner said, but the agents can 
also help by preparing the applicant 
mentally for the physical examina- 
tion, dreaded by many because it 
might bring out some hidden impair- 
ment. Applicants thus afraid may 
either back out or else appear at their 
worst when they take the examina- 
tion. 


Build-up for Examiner 

Therefore the agent should discuss 
with the applicant what is to follow, 
said Dr. Gardner. “Make sure you 
present the examiner and the follow- 
ing physical examination in the best 
possible light. You must explain 
that the examiner is not an ogre come 
to take the applicant apart, but an 
individual whose business it is to col- 
lect sufficient data from history and 
physical examination to enable us to 
evaluate him as a risk; that the frank 
discussion of past medical history is 
desirable, for the examination can 
be of invaluable service to him in 
sometimes discovering a smouldering 
fire and stopping it before a huge 
blaze occurs, and finally, that the 
company’s business is to write insur- 
ance and not to reject it.” 

Dr. Gardner then went on to dis- 
cuss the part played by the home 
office medical department in the se- 
lection of risks. “The major duty of 
the home office is the proper group 
classification of the applicant.” 
Classification in the life department 
is based on mortality, while in the 
A. & H. department it is based on 
morbidity, he said; consequently un- 
derwriting in one department may 
not coincide with action taken in the 
other department. But, he stressed 
in concluding, all departments, as 
well as the field staff, are working 
together for the same general ends. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Anthony E. Veith and Ralph D. Lowenstein, St. Louis 
general agents of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, were 
honored guests at a surprise birthday meeting tendered 
by their agency organization on July 1, the first anniver- 
sary of their appointment as general agents. Eighty-eight 
applications for an aggregate production of $520,000 were 
presented to “Tony” and “Ralph,” all of the sales having 
been made during the ten days preceding the anniversary. 
The business was accompanied by a scroll signed by the 
entire agency personnel. 

William H. Siegmund, brokerage supervisor of the 
Charles J. Zimmerman Agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Chicago, has lately been presented with a medal 
by the state of Illinois for outstanding service at the time 
of the Cairo flood, in January, 1937. Mr. Siegmund, who 
is a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve, was stationed 
at Cairo for fourteen days and was in charge of food, 
medicine, shelter and supplies for refugees. 

Consolidation of the St. Paul and Minneapolis agencies 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa has been effected in a re- 
organization of the company’s Minnesota territory. Ernest 
E. Bearg becomes general agent for the state with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. E. W. Cameron, general agent 
at Minneapolis, S. M. Snell, special representative, Minne- 
apolis, and G. M. Groff, special representative, St. Paul, 
will continue as special representatives of the Minneapolis 
agency. 

Harold Dunn, for the past five years cashier of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Los Angeles, has joined the 
John W. Yates agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in that city and has been assigned to the San Francisco 
branch of the agency. William V. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Yates agency. 

The lowa agency of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety wrote $2,886,000 new business in June in a drive con- 
ducted to honor M. C. Nelson of Des Moines, the agency 
manager, whose twenty-ninth anniversary in the insurance 
business fell in that month. 

William S. Tiffany of Brooklyn, Pa., manager of the 
Scranton, Pa., ordinary agency of the Prudential of New- 
ark, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
employment by that company. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa announces the appointment, 
effective July 1, of Arthur C. Humphrey, C.L.U., as agency 
manager in charge of its St. Louis office. Mr. Humphrey 
comes to the Bankers Life after thirteen years in the life 
insurance business, all of them spent as a member of the 
Northwestern Mutual’s St. Louis agency, of which he was 
supervisor for three years. 

Whitney W. Stoddard, a leading member of the Indian- 
apolis Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 
appointed general agent in South Bend to succeed Edward 
A. Schafer, veteran general agent of the company. Mr. 
Stoddard’s appointment, effective September 1, is in line 
with the company practice of making promotions from its 
own ranks whenever possible. 


The ten Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen with the best 
June—President’s Month—productions were: S. R. Oliver, 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


Philadelphia; C. V. King, Dallas; G. W. Morgan, San ! 
tonio; J. A. Baker, Detroit; J. H. Rowe, Chicago; W., 
Filler, Madison; J. M. Flegle, St. Louis; R. P. Tuch 
Elgin; Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh, and Jack Cantrell, 
Paso, in that order. 

The New England Mutual Life announces the appoj 
ment of Edward A. Boalt as general agent at Nashvil 
Tenn., succeeding the late David G. Brandon. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life has appointed Armstro 
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A I know about English sports writers is what | 
read in Dan Parker’s column in the New York 
Mirror, and I judge from his reports that the pressmen 
of Fleet Street are possessed with one aim in life— 
to ridicule the American sports public, and especially 
the American sports writers. Parker is such a fellow 
as likes to do any ridiculing that has to be done himself. 
It apparently has slipped his mind that the meek shall! 
inherit the earth, or he just isn’t interested in such 
property, because he is far from that splendid quality in 
the role of ridiculee at all times, with the result that 
he has built up a right respectable little feud between 
himself and a couple of fellows whose names escape 
me for the moment. Now, in the field of insurance 
journalism we get along better. We maintain all the 
fine old traditions of amity and hands-across-the-sea 
business. We interchange news and views and manage 
to express a complimentary attitude toward one an- 
other. To prove it, I quote from The Review, London 
insurance journal, for July 1: “So ran an article in a 
recent issue of the American insurance journal, The 
Spectator, and never was a truer word written concern- 
ing salesmanship.” Now, I ask you, why wouldn’t | 
like my cousin in Old Albion? I wrote those words 
which he ranks as par for all-time truth-telling. 


ok * 


SIDE from the persona! vanity that boils and 
A bubbles at the mere sight of a credit line, I feel 
kindly and grateful to the English insurance press for 
other and more practical reasons. When I was new as 
mown hay on this job I wrote a piece about merit rating 
in the field of automobile insurance. I said it had 
worked successfully for twenty years in Great Britain, 
and why not here? Some company actuaries wrote in 
asking for particulars about the English plan, and I 
found myself away out on a most uncomfortable limb. 
I asked my source of information about it and he only 
remembered, vaguely, that he had heard it someplace. 
I commenced to believe that he had dreamed it, but 4 
search through five years of back numbers of that 
sterling old island publication, The Post Magazine and 
Insurance Monitor, revealed a learned review of the 
plan by an English actuary with nine initials after his 
name, and showed that I had been right, accidentally, 
in what I had written about it. Splendid people, the 
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IGND THE FIELD 


R. Coleman as general agent for Spartanburg, S. C., and 
surrounding territory. 

In the first six months of 1938 the Gordon H. Campbell 
general agency, Little Rock, Ark., led all Atna Life 
agencies in the United States in new production. 

The appointment of Dan W. Harris as general agent in 
Toledo for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. has 
been announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies. 








By Frank Ellington 














English, and, after all, they can’t be blamed too much 
by Mr. Parker merely because they don’t have any 
Alabama Negroes to uphold their prestige in the field 
of prize-fighting. 
HE aiticle reprinted by The Review from our maga 
zine pointed out to salesmen the extreme fallacy of 
trying to sell and argue at the same time. We said all 
argument tends to become tense and heated, and that 
no one ever bought anything from a salesman who 
bested him in a conflict of wits, endurance and lung- 
power. Moreover, we said that while the “Yes, but” 
attitude has proved the only safe method of dealing 
with destructive objections, the agent must be careful 
not to permit too much of even this sort of business, 
because if the salesman is not capable of dominating 
the interview he is likely to find himself up a blind 
alley of pointless objection and explanation, and so 
drift right into the very situation he is striving to avoid. 
A half an hour of combating endless and insincere 
objections is enough to cause most agents to fight back 
in an argumentative vein, with the result that both 
agent and prospect will end up by resolving mentally 
that the other fellow is a damn fool. The fact that both 
will be right in most such cases doesn’t help matters for 
either of them. 
* « 
ee this question further, our English 
commentator agreed that the “Yes, but” technique 
offers a convenient method of getting around a corner. 
but what then? And never a more pertinent question 
was asked. The difficulties involved in, or the impor- 
tance of getting around a corner are not appreciated 
in England as in America, where, for several years, 
corner-turning has been our principal national effort. 
However, not to allow the Review writer’s query to 
dangle in mid-air, I offer his concluding views, probably 
unexcelled in point of veracity, in quotations: “The 
‘Yes, but’ method is only a means of avoiding head-on 
collisions so as to enable the salesman to have an oppor- 
tunity of making the prospect feel a need. He must get 
his prospect to think of the things that insurance may 
do for him and his dependents, and every time he avoids 
a head-on collision he must make one more attempt to 
accomplish this.” 


















AGENCY NEWS 


E. Randall Harrison, of Hartford, general sales man- 
ager for the Connecticut agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., announced his resignation recently. 

Benjamin W. Ayres, Worcester general agent for the 
State Mutual Life and leading amateur golfer of the 
championship Worcester Country Club course, on July 6 
teamed with Ralph Guldahl, two-time U. S. open golf 
champion, to win an exhibition match against Willie Ogg, 
Worcester Country Club pro, and Art Gusa, Tatnuck 
Country Club pro. ; 

The appointment of Hammond T. Penny as general agent 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. has been announced. 

Lyle H. Funnell, for the past five years unit supervisor 
in the H. C. Schuppel agency of the Oregon Mutual Life 
at Boise, Idaho, has been appointed supervising assistant 
in the Billings, Mont., agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York, effective July 15. 

L. C. Evans, Nashville, has been made general agent 
of the General American Life Insurance Co. there. Mr. 
Evans for the past fourteen years was general agent in 
Nashville for the Lincoln Life Insurance Co. 

E. Clare Weber has been appointed manager in Cleve- 
land for the Fidelity Mutual Life, effective July 1. He 
entered the life insurance business in Cleveland with Fidel- 
ity in 1931. 

John D. Marsh has been appointed general agent for the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. in Washington, D. C. 

The Monarch Life Insurance Co. has designated the 
Bjorklund-Dousman agency as its representative in St. 
Paul and Ramsey County, Minn. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


George A. Harper, of the Bankers Life of Iowa sales 
training department, has been named agency field super- 
visor for the company. In his new capacity Mr. Harper 
will assist the company’s agency managers, especially in 
their recruiting and training problems. Upon receiving 
his B.S. degree from Iowa State College in 1924, Mr. Har- 
per entered the life insurance business in New York City. 

Alvin T. Wooley, well known in the Reading section of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed manager of the new 
Reading branch office of the Continental American Life 
Insurance Co. 

James K. Vardaman, Jr., president of the Tower Grove 
Bank & Trust Co., recently was elected a director for the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, Mo. 


ais JUDICIAL 


Robert L. Bowen, superintendent of insurance of Ohio, 
has filed suit to recover $55,646.63 and interest from the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., which is said to 
have turned over to officials of the Federal Union Life 
Insurance Co., now under the control of the insurance de- 
partment, collateral which had been put up for a loan, 
although funds of the Federal Union Life had been used 
by the insurance department to pay the loan. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS—Cont. 




















paid signal honor to their president, R. W. Craig, K.C. 








eligible to use the plan. 
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In Baltimore It’s the Hooper Agency 


In 1934, just before Henry Hooper became General Agent in 
Baltimore for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
agency, depleted by illness, stood twenty-third among all agencies 






of the Company. Last year it stood seventh in volume with a 
33% gain over the 1936 figures and a 14% increase over a relent- 





less quota. 






As in all modern miracles, there is a reason. The reason in this 
ease is Henry Hooper. He has attracted to him an agency of 


young men and young women who share his enthusiasm, his 






energy. his wide contacts. 






This Provident Mutual agency has solved the big secret of prospect- 





ing—knowing more people! 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Bernhard A. Wiedermann, San Antonio, was the guest Under a new group insurance arrangement just placed 
of honor at a recent dinner given in recognition of his in effect, more than $6,000,000 of group life insurance is 
25th anniversary with the Union Central Life by W. How- now provided for approximately 4,700 hourly-paid and 


ard Cox, president of the Cincinnati company. salaried employees of the American Sugar Refining Co, 
The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, Cal., set a new and its domestic subsidiaries, according to an announce- 
low record of 4.82 per cent in the rate of preventable ment made by J. F. Abbott, president of the company. The 


termination of policies during the first quarter of 1938. same arrangement provides for accident and sickness in- 
This compares with the average of 7.57 per cent for 1937 surance for about 3,500 hourly-paid employees. The cost 
and 6.49 per cent for 1936. of the insurance is being borne in part by the company 

The State Farm Life of Bloomington, IIl., has been and in part by the insured employees. More than 90 per 


elected a member of the American Life Convention. This cent of eligible employees have subscribed for this insur- 
company, of which G. J. Mecherle is president, was or- ance, which is underwritten by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ganized in 1929 and is admitted in twenty-nine states. ance Society of the United States. 

Rolling up the best single month’s production of new The Minnesota Bankers’ Association has accepted the 
business within the last eight years during “President’s retirement plan proposed by the Connecticut General Life 
Month” in June, the field force of the Western Empire Life Insurance Co. All member banks of the association are 


Annual Gambling Bill 
Put at Seven Billions 


Petty gambling in a myriad forms 
has spread amazingly in the United 
States in the past decade, and now 
accounts for probably half of the 
American public’s estimated $7,000,- 
000,000 annual gambling bill, accord- 
ing to a habits study just completed 
by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. Betting on horse 
races is now legal in 22 states. Horse 
or dog racing has become legal in 
12 states within the last four years. 
Bookmakers operate under cover or 
openly, in many other states. 

But far more widely distributed 
than the major forms of racetrack 
gambling, foreign sweepstakes tick- 
ets are available to the clerk and 
stenographer practically everywhere, 
the study points out. 

Mr. John Citizen pays his $2.50 
for a sweepstakes ticket; drops a 
quarter or a dollar into an office base- 
ball or football pool; tries a slot ma- 
chine a few whirls during his lunch 
hour; shakes dice for his cigars or 
cigarettes. He goes home to find that 
his wife has put the daily fifteen 
cents on a number peddled by a door- 
to-door solicitor; if the last three dig- 
its on her ticket should tally with 
those of the total bank clearings for 
the day, the John Citizens will cash 
in. 

Mrs. Citizen has invited the Joneses 
over to play bridge at perhaps only 
a tenth of a cent a point. Junior had 
a couple of nickels which went into 
the pinball machine at the drug store 
near the high school, and he holds a 
punchboard chance that may win him 
a miniature radio for his bedroom. 
Sister won’t miss going to the neigh- 
borhood movie house this evening; it 
is bank night; the purse is up to 
$275, and she feels lucky. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OWA items-—With crop forecasts higher than ever, it 

looks as if the life agent in rural districts will have 
something to brag about before the end of the year and 
despite earlier poor records. . . . The change in name 
of the former Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines to American Mutual Life Insurance 
Company became officially effective on July 1. Policies 
in the name American Mutual are already being written 
and business for the organization is showing an upturn. 
Agency Vice-President John Moriarty has devised a new 
President’s Trophy in honor of the noted “Dutch” Hoff- 
man who heads the American Mutual and agencies all 
over the country will compete for it. George Wall, sec- 
retary of the American Mutual and charged with the 
responsibility for much of its management, is a busy 
lad these days what with the change in company name 
and many other details incident thereto. Expansion 
plans for the company’s future are well under way... . 
S. A. Swisher, agency vice-president of the famous 
Equitable Life of Iowa, tells me that June was the best 
month this year for that compamry and that a significant 
feature of the production was that about 60 per cent 
of the business came in “cash with application.” He 
did not, however, feel that this was indicative of any 
basic improvement in the status of the country’s work- 
ers, but rather that it resulted simply because the 
Equitable of Iowa’s agents intensified their selling meth- 


ods. 


OTE for Iowa Insurance Commissioner Maurice Pew 
N —when a certain life insurance company president 
recently asked for a list of real estate owned in Iowa by 
Iowa companies several people in your department spent 
quite a bit of time digging out the information from 
departmental records of 1935, 1936 and 1937. This is 
just to say that all that data, completely tabulated as to 
companies and states, may be found in the Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports, published these many 
years by The Spectator. The table of real estate owned, 
in the Compendium, was added to the book many moons 
ago. . . . The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is revamping its agency representa- 
tion in Des Moines following the resignation of one of its 
producers there who leaves to join the banner of the 
General American Life of St. Louis. 


* * * 


HE new home office building of the Bankers Life 

Company of Iowa, to be erected in Des Moines on a 
huge plot about 300 x 300 feet, is all down on paper to 
the last detail and the ground will soon be broken for 
foundations. Total cost is estimated at around $1,500,000 
and the city fathers have reason to take their hats off 
to the life insurance business for its vision and its will- 
ingness to spend money when needed even in what are 
often referred to as “parlous times.” In charge of the 
building program are Gerard Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life; W. W. Jaeger, executive vice-president: 
and E. M. McConney, vice-president and actuary. The 
redoubtable McConney, noted for witty delivery of plain 
facts at conventions and much more noted for the suc- 
cess of his actuarial theories and practices, has turned 
supervising architect “at long last.” . . . My personal 
thanks to the many insurance officials in Des Moines 
who sent flowers and recovery wishes to Mrs. Roesch 
during her hospitalization there following a recent severe 
accident. 
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UNCLE SAM GETS IN . 


When heat waves dance above the softening 
asphalt, agents long to rest their burning feet— 
willing to take the consequences of inactivity. 


Fidelity agents have found that the faithful post- 
men of Uncle Sam will take the long hot trip to 
many addresses in one day. So they use the 
Fidelity lead service to develop interested pros- 
pects, thus conserving time and energy without 
incurring the Great American Summer Slump. 


The lead service, twenty-two years old, has pro- 
duced nearly half a million leads. It works well 
in summer. 


so DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 





























An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 

















DEATHS 


Harold J. Sullivan, 45, assistant manager of the Phil- 
adelphia branch office of the Travelers of Hartford, July 9. 

D. A. Christopher, 57, for eighteen years superintendent 
of the Prudential at Fort Wayne, Ind., July 6. 

Dr. Homer Gage, 77, third oldest director of the State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., in point of service and for 
many years an officer of the company, July 3. 

A. R. Perkins, 61, agency manager of the Jefferson 
Standard Life at Greensboro, N. C., July 11. 
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Pilot Life Anniversary 


In honor of its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary,the Pilot Life Insurance Company 
is staging this month the most elabo- 
rate campaign in the company’s his- 
tory, according to Emry C. Green, 
president. The general plan of the 
campaign is prestige building for the 
company and its agents. In that con- 
nection, an attractive four-page letter, 
telling the story of the South in the 
last thirty-five years is being mailed 
over Mr. Green’s signature to over 
15,000 of the substantial citizens in 
the company’s territory. 





Too Much Money 


An agent, according to the Illinois 
Bankers Life Firing Line, was urging 
a prospect to buy a $4,000 10-Year 
Endowment so that his boy, now eight, 
would have money to go to college ten 
years hence when he was 18. “But,” 
said the prospect, “your insurance 
costs too much money.” 

“Sir,” said the agent, “on the con- 
trary, the insurance costs nothing; 
it is the education which costs. If 


you buy an automobile on the install- 
ment plan you sign a certain contract 
agreeing to deposit money regularly. 
Is it the contract which costs or is it 
the automobile?” 





<> 


SSR 
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NATIONAL LIFE DIRECTOR 
pe 








General Robert E. Wood 


General Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
has been elected a director of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. The 
election of General Wood follows the 
election last April of Lewis Williams 
Douglas, principal and vice-chancellor 
of McGill university and former di- 


rector of the Bureau of the Budget 


or Lurking Menace — 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 





himself and his family the 


impregnable barrier of life 


tious 


insurance representative. 


Verdict 
(Concluded from page 17) 


was mailed to the last post - office 
address known to the insurer is a 
question of fact for the determina- 
tion of the jury.” (Seeger v. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 209 App. 
Div. 897). 

When it is remembered that most 
persons who buy life insurance are 
aware of the fact that non-payment 
of premium within the grace period 
terminates the policy, it would seem 
that the rule of law that mere mail 
ing of the notice is sufficient is en- 
tirely fair to all concerned. 


of the United States. General Wood 
and Mr. Douglas are both westerners; 
the former was born in Kansas City 
and the latter in Bisbee, Arizona; 
Thus the National, which was the first 
life insurance company in the United 
States to incorporate with a nation 
wide scope indicated in its name, ex- 
tends westward the representation om 
its board of directors. 

General Wood, long a policyholder 
in the National, is 59 years old and, 
at present, is the head of the biggest 
general merchandising business in a 
country that is characterized by big 
enterprises. 


With deadly, silent cunning, 


civilizations relentless foes — 
worry, failure, poverty, disease, 
death — stalk to take their toll 


of human happiness. 


The prudent man erects about 


insurance, properly planned} 


with the help of the conscien- 


and well - informed 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HERE is renewed activity in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
os offices of the Life Underwriters of New York 
City. Last Friday the new managing secretary of 
the Association, 
John M. Hughes, 
was Officially in- 
stalled in the post 
vacated recently 
by Elles M. Der- 
by, who resigned 
to become gen- 
eral manager of 
the Fifth Avenue 
Association of 
New York City. 
Mr. Hughes comes 
from a_ similar 
position in Bos- 
ton where, since 
1934, he has been 
executive  secre- 
tary of the Bos- 
ton Life Under- 
writers Associa- 
tion. It was 
during his tenure 
of office there, 

Jota 1A. Paphos New York life 
men will recall, that the National Association of Life 
Underwriters held its Boston convention in 1936. 

2 

OSSESSING a varied insurance background, Mr. Hughes 

brings to his new assignment a fresh viewpoint on insurance 
administrative methods. Prior to his appointment by the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association, he had charge of the Boston 
office of the General Exchange Insurance Co., the insurance 
affiliate of General Motors. This position he held for about 
three and a half years, before which he was in the claims adjust- 
ing division of both the Metropolitan Casualty and the Indemnity 
Insurance of North America. He was born in New York City, 
attended Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and pursued 
his higher education at the University of Virginia. He is married, 
has two children, a boy and a girl, and will live in northern New 
Jersey which has already become a mecca for insurance men. 


3 

HIS still being the open season for outings and 

whatnots, the Larkin agency of the Connecticut 
General Life in New York City held its own affair at 
the Crescent Athletic Club, Huntington, L. I., the 
result of the agency’s success in exceeding its quota 
in the May accident insurance contest. * * * The Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association will get back to 
nature on July 29 when its annual outing is scheduled 
for the Annapolis Roads Club. Ernest J. Clark, Jr., is 
chairman of the Outing Committee, assisted by Howard 
F. Kreis and N. Herbert Long. * * * Two life insur- 
ance men with enviable records in personal production 
have joined W. H. Bender, Jr., who last month became 
general agent in New York City for the National Life 
of Vermont. The new additions to the agency’s staff 
are Isador Hirschfeld and Samuel Dublirer, both of 
whom were associated with Mr. Bender when the latter 
was manager in New York for the Equitable Society. 
Mr. Dublirer was then assistant manager. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS—Cont. 


The eastern regional convention of the Lincoln National 
Life closed at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 15. The meet- 
ing, in session since July 13, was attended by more than 
350 honor salesmen, their wives, home office officials and 
guests. Company progress was reviewed by A. L. Dern, 
vice-president and director of agencies, in his address of 
welcome the first day. Mr. Dern announced the company 
drive for a billion dollars of insurance in force and stated 
that there was less than $24,000,000 to go before the bil- 
lion mark was reached. 

James W. Smither, for twenty-five years manager at 
New Orleans for the Union Central Life, Cincinnati, was 
the guest of honor recently at a dinner given in his honor 
in the University Room, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, by 
President W. Howard Cox. The occasion celebrated a 
quarter century in which the company’s business in force 
in Louisiana has increased from $5,000,000 to $28,000,000. 

At the Connecticut Mutual regional conventions which 
were completed recently, it was announced that 79 agents 
had qualified for the President’s Club. This organization 
is composed of those who have paid for a sizable volume 
of quality business and have experienced a very high per- 
sistency record. The members of this club paid for $12,- 
997,800 in 1937, and their lapse rate was under 5 per cent 
for business written during 1936 and 1937. The average 
lapse rate for the group was 2.1 per cent. The average 
production per club member during the calendar year 1937 
was $166,638. 

A safe and sane “Old Time Fourth,” sponsored for the 
second year in succession by the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance for its home town, Monmouth, IIl., drew this year 
crowds estimated between 30,000 and 35,000 people, be- 
lieved to be the largest celebration in Illinois outside of 
Chicago. Except for a parade in the business section of 
the city, the entire program was staged in Monmouth’s 
beautiful 210-acre woodland park, and the day was given 
over to old time sports, races and contests, ball games, 
etc., with explosives barred outside of the fireworks dis- 
play at night, which was donated by the insurance com- 
pany and handled by experts. Not a serious mishap of any 
kind occured throughout the day. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa had, in June, new paid busi- 
ness, including annuities, totaling $5,205,086, the largest 
monthly production since September, 1937. Paid produc- 
tion in June was dedicated to Robertson G. Hunter, vice- 
president and actuary of the company, who in 1938 is 
completing twenty years of service as an Equitable of 
lowa official. 

A plea for wide dissemination of life insurance informa- 
tion to the public through newspapers, magazines, radio 
and all available channels was made at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., July 13, by A. J. McAndless, executive vice-president 
of the Lincoln National Life, speaking before his organiza- 
tion’s Eastern regional convention at the Grand Hotel. 

The mortgage loan division of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford, for an area of 100 counties in Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri and Minnesota, has been moved from Ottumwa, 
Iowa, to Davenport. Virgil Mood, who was in charge of 
the Ottumwa offices, is manager. 

The National Aid Life of Oklahoma City has taken over 
the assets and liabilities of the Mutual Life of Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., effective immediately. The transfer involves 
approximately $2,500,000 outstanding business. 

The Kentucky branch office of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Co. held a one-day meeting for the Kentucky rep- 
resentatives at Louisville, July 2. E. W. Welton, manager 
for Ohio, who also has the supervision of the Kentucky 
office, presided at the meeting. 
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Business Values 
(Continued from page 14) 


stock and the right to receive the 
dividends on the stock shall re- 
main with the individual owners, 
although it may be provided that 
voting trustees shall be appointed 
for the purpose of voting the 
stock. 

The agreement should provide 
for a term or period during which 
the agreement shall continue. Pro- 
vision shall be made for with- 
drawal from the agreement by the 
several partners or stockholders 
or individuals who are parties to 
the agreement. 


Agreement Problems 


Numerous problems can _ be 
raised in an agreement, depending 
upon the facts which exist. If 
the agreement is a partnership 
agreement upon the lives of A and 
B, it may be suggested that the 
wives of the partners respectively, 
Mrs. A and Mrs. B, be made 
parties to the agreement. There is 
no objection to an agreement be- 
tween A and B, providing for the 
passing of their respective inter- 
ests to the survivor upon the death 
of each, in exchange for life in- 
surance proceeds to be paid by a 
life insurance company, to the 
wife of the decedent. However, 
great care should be taken to have 
the wives, respectively, consent to 
the execution of the agreement, 
and to have the Wills of A and B 
provide that the executor is dir- 
ected to carry the agreement into 
execution, in order that the execu- 
tor does not have a claim for the 
value of the business while the 
wife has a perfect right to collect 
the proceeds of the insurance. In 
any and all of these cases, life 
underwriters should seek the ad- 
vice of an attorney and should 
suggest to the business man that 
an attorney prepare all of the 
papers, primarily to determine 
that all of the legal points and 
problems which might arise are 
properly anticipated in the agree- 
ment or in the revision of the Will 
of the respective parties or part- 
ners. Frequently, in business in- 
surance cases, the underwriter 
undertakes to advise the business 
man, not alone on insurance prob- 
lems, but also upon legal prob- 
lems, trust problems, and tax 
problems. The underwriter should 
be mindful of the real function 
and purpose which he serves in 
the creation of a business agree- 
ment. Primarily, the underwriter 
should be creative. He should be 
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SERVICE AND SALES 


Would YOU like to represent a small, 
but financially sound life company, 
with the latest types of participating 
policies, including Juvenile? 

One which makes a point of knowing 
every one of its agents intimately and 
treats him and his cases individually? 
Would you like to have the benefit of 
a specialized sales appeal? 

If so, then write us. 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Co.npany 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





well informed and should be in 
position to make many helpful 
suggestions to the business man. 
But the underwriter is cautioned 
against arrogating to himself the 
duties of other professional men 
who are equipped to render the 
type of service which the business 
man needs, and which, in the 
average case, the underwriter is 
ill-equipped to render or perform. 
The lawyer has a very proper 
place and function in the creation 



































ADELPHIA 


YOUR HOME 
AWAY FROM HOME 
Every Room with Bath 


Most Moderate Rates 
FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Philadelphia Headquarters 
for Life Insurance Men. 









NEAREST EVERYTHING 








of business insurance agreements, 
It is the province of the lawye 
to advise the business man and the 
underwriter upon the legal phases 
of the problem. In the average 
case, the lawyer of the business 
man has a knowledge, not only of 
the business problems of that ip. 
dividual, but also his estate prob. 
lems and the problems which are 
met through his Will. In all cases, 
the underwriter should suggest 
that the disposition of the busi-§ 
ness be coordinated and correlated# 
with the disposition of the genera] 

estate under the Will, and it is the 

attorney’s function to see to it that 

the business insurance agreement 

and the business agreement are 

properly drawn, that the Will is 

properly drawn, and that the ep 

tire estate is properly coordinated 

for its more effective distribution 

in the event of the death of the 

individual. 


Other Considerations 


In those cases where some dis 
cretionary power is needed, or if 
someone is necessary to initiate 
performance under the agreement 
or if someone is necessary for the 
purpose of preventing dispute, or 
arbitrating questions which might 
arise, a trustee should be utilized 
The trustee should be given cus 
tody of the agreement, the insur 
ance policies and the shares @ 
stock, or other evidence of owner 
ship in the business. The truste 
should be instructed as to the pre 
cedure to be followed in the event 
of the death of the individual 
and in this manner, an individuad 
is created who can initiate per 
formance under the agreement 
and actually see to the ultimate 
execution of the agreement wit! 
facility and dispatch, at nominal 
cost. As to whether or not a cor 
porate trustee should be utilized 
little need be said. Suffice it t 
say, that corporate trustees af 
dependable and reliable, they ar 
permanent, they employ trust @ 
ficers who are men of ability, thei 
judgment is supported by propé 
legal advice, and as a class, com 
porate trustees are in position ™ 
render a highly efficient and val 
able service to business men wh 
need and require the services ¢ 
a trustee. 

The problem of taxes is see 
ingly an everlasting, everchangil 
one. If we pause for but a mome 
to realize that today there 
Federal Income taxes, Fede 
Gift taxes, Federal Estate Trai 
fer taxes, State Inheritance taxé 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


air. Chiefly because we’d much rather write about 
the fascinating contrast between the two latest trans- 
atlantic flights, both within the past fortnight, the 
first made by five men in a “flying laboratory” and the 
other by one man in a “nine-year-old crate.” The first 
of the two crossings—not to speak of the rest of that 
record flight around the northern hemisphere—has 
doubtless the greater value for future transatlantic air 
lines, but that young Irish-American’s simple hop over 
to Irel—pardon, Eire—pricks the imagination and makes 
the eyes to sparkle, besides illustrating the Eirish gift 
for making something out of practically nothing. How- 
ever, both the five and the one had courage, and (back 
to business!) we wonder what would happen if some 
business optimist were to arise—to “hop off”—with the 
courage of his convictions. At present the stock market 
and much of general business appear to be waiting 
around for someone else to start first. Incidentally, the 
banks’ excess reserves for the whole country last week 
totalled $3,150,000,000, close to the all-time high of 
December, 1935. 


Vir. onic current business leaves us rather up in the 








* * * 
UT there are other billions floating around in the 
news; for instance, the nearly $4,000,000,000 deficit 
forecast for the current fiscal year in the revised budget 
estimates. Judging from those huge excess reserves, the 
Government will have no difficulty in raising whatever 
funds it needs to finance that part of the deficit not 
taken care of in other ways. Meanwhile the “pump 
priming” goes on; as part of it, Public Works Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes last week allotted several mil- 
lions of dollars to municipalities to erect their own power 
plants. WPA wages are being increased, and more per- 
sons are entering WPA employment. A more funda- 
mentally favorable omen, though still a small one, is the 
fact that in New York last week commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans increased by $1,000,000. 
a * * 
 paetery te average security prices in the weeks 
ended July 9 and 16, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


July 9 July 16 
Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials. ..137.82 137.59 136.91 138.39 
“er rrrer 22.10 22.25 21.77 22.13 
100 stocks ...... 103.10 102.99 102.37 103.51 
30 bonds 84.54 85.11 84.88 85.21 
* * * 


pare from a holiday week into a full-time period, 
steel ingot production in the United States last 
week rebounded from 23 to 32 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. Life insurance had an unusually 
direct connection with the steel market through the let- 
ting of a contract for 15,000 tons of reinforcing bars for 
the Metropolitan Life’s housing project in the Bronx, 
New York. 
x + * 

Bs cotton and wheat declined last week. Cotton 

futures lost 34 to 35 points, with October contracts 
at 8.59 cents. Announcement of the Government loan on 
1938 wheat was a factor in pushing down the price of 
that grain. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS—Cont. 


Two of the home office executives of the Knights Life 
Insurance Co. of America, Joseph H. Reiman, president, 
and P. Joseph Hess, vice-president and secretary, have 
returned from a good-will tour and visit to the twenty 
district offices, all of which are located in Pennsylvania. 

William Tunison is the new president of the Pelican 
Club, an organization of home office employees of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. Miss Margaret Sawyer and Miss 
Mary Barr have been re-elected vice-president and secre- 
tary respectively. James Smeaton is treasurer. 

The new paid business of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., for June, 1938, exceeded that of June, 1937, by 
$178,789, which was a 4.61 per cent increase 

A one-day sales meeting was held by the Kansas branch 
office of the Business Men’s Assurance Co. at Wichita, 
Kan., July 2. B. A. Hedges, manager for the state, was 
in charge of the meeting, which was attended by the sales- 
men from all over the state. Also in attendance was Vice- 
president J. C. Higdon from the home office. 

Thirteen newly recruited salesmen, representing seven 
western agencies of their company, attended a Bankers 
Life of Iowa district sales training school in San Fran- 
ciseo’s Clift Hotel, June 27 to July 1. The thirteen sales- 
men wrote new business totaling $317,600 in their 12-week 
qualifying period. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Albert L. Robinson, member of the Beneficiary Income 
Division in the home office of the Atna Life Insurance Co. 
at Hartford, Conn., has been notified of his acceptance as 
a Fellow of the Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute. Only six persons engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness have fulfilled the requirements for a fellowship in 
the institute, two in 1937 and four so far in 1938. Miss 
Olivet Beckwith, also of the 4=tna Life, is one of the four 
admitted this year and is the first woman to be so hon- 
ored. The fellowships will be presented at the annual 
meeting of the institute in Montreal this fall. 

W. H. Lausman, general agent for the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; was named president of the Louisville 
Association of Life Underwriters, of which he was form- 
erly secretary, at a business session recently at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. He succeeds J. Colgan Norman of the Penn 
Mutual. Other officers are: Vice-presidents, Craigie 
Krayenbuhl, of the Reliance Life, and J. E. Taylor, of the 
Equitable of New York; secretary-treasurer, Frank Kel- 
sey of the Phoenix Mutual. 

More than fifty life agents from all parts of the United 
States and Canada attended the 2-week summer school 
on agency management conducted by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Chicago recently. Subjects that 
were discussed included financial operations of life com- 
panies and branch offices, supervision of agents and re- 
cruiting. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Macon, Ga., of 
which Ernest Redd is president, has just announced stand- 
ing committee chairmen as follows: Mrs. B. M. Goldgar, 
meetings; S. L. Farrer, business standards and conserva- 
tion; Guy Paine, by-laws and legislation; R. M. Hayes, 
education and publicity; Ernest L. Moore, finance; Jack 
Miller, membership, and Charles W. Davis, programs. 

John Hird, manager of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
office at Burlington, Iowa, took office as president of the 
Southeastern Iowa Association of Life Underwriters at 
the regular monthly meeting at Hotel Burlington. Others 
taking office were Harold Wiley, vice-president, and Bill 
Mundinger, secretary-treasurer. 
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Business Values 
(Concluded from page 30) 


State Income taxes, State Personal 
Property taxes, County or Munici- 
pal Income taxes, County or Mu- 
nicipal License and Franchise 
taxes, Stamp taxes, and if further 
we can be brought to realize that 
these taxes may differ in each of 
the several jurisdictions in which 
the business man engages in busi- 
ness or may have his domicile, we 
can readily recognize the com- 
plexity of the problem. For the 
average life underwriter to under- 
take to answer problems involving 
taxes, is to have the underwriter 
invite trouble for himself. In all 
cases, the underwriter can be tre- 
mendously helpful in suggesting 
to the business man the many 
taxes which will follow his death, 
and which may be imposed by the 
State or by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He will have performed a 
valuable service if he merely 
brings to the attention of the busi- 
ness man the extent to which these 
taxes may assess his estate, and 
diminish the amount available for 
his beneficiaries. However, for 
the average underwriter to at- 
tempt to readjust the estate of 
the individual, to evade or avoid 
such taxes, is not to be recom- 
mended, and is simply to forewarn 
the underwriter against ultimate 
difficulty. 


Cases All Vary 


Obviously, comments and ob- 
servations such as these cannot 
be exhaustive on the manner in 
which business values can be pre- 
served and more particularly, on 
the manner in which life insur- 
ance can be utilized for the pur- 
pose of preserving business 
values. The presentation thus far 
has been limited to a discussion 
of the disposition of the value of 
the business to an individual. It 
would be proper to discuss the 
value of an individual to a busi- 
ness, and the manner in which life 
insurance can effectively be used 
to replace to the business the dol- 
lar value of an individual until 
the value of his services can be 
replaced. So-called “key man” in- 
surance is well known among life 
underwriters and business men, 
as a means, through which, for a 
modest premium, substantial in- 
demnity can be provided to a busi- 
ness against the loss of a valuable 
business associate. 

Life insurance can effectively 
be used in business to accumulate 
sinking funds, to provide for the 
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retirement of bond issues, to amor- 
tize the value of long term leases, 
and franchises, and may be de- 
voted to many other specific uses 
of value to business. 

Many, many more problems and 
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details of problems could be pre. 
sented and discussed in explaining 
the use which properly can be 
made of life insurance in aiding 
and assisting the business man to 
better protect the values which he 
has accumulated in his business, 
However, details are unimportant 
until principles are established, 
and the fundamental principle 
which must eventually be recog. 
nized by business men and life 
underwriters is that the average 
individual in an effort to make a 
livelihood, in order that he better 
may meet his responsibilities in 
life, engages in business. As he] 
progresses in business, the busi- 
ness consumes more and more of 
his time, skill, energy and money, 
and to an increasing extent, rep- 
resents the principal material as- 
sets in his estate at the time of his 
death. At such time, when the 
average business or professional 
man fully realizes and recognizes 
the extent to which premature 
economic death will destroy his 
accumulations, then and only then, 
will he apply business principles 
in the solution of his problems, 
and that solution may require the 
services of life underwriters who 
are soundly and thoroughly trained 
to advise in the solution of the 
many intricate problems and de- 
tails which exist. 





































Four Good Reasons 


For C.W.A. 


The cultivation of good work habits 
is vital to sustained success in selling 
and one of the important good habit 
of daily performance is the collection 
of the first premium at the time the 
prospective client is most interested 

when he signs the application. 

Four good reasons for establishing 
this habit are advanced by Fiell 
News, of the Pacific Mutual Life 
They are: “When you've identified the 
need and secured signature to the ap 
plication, you have an opportunity for 
taking settlement that you may neveg 
have again. 

“It takes additional time to collet 
the premium and deliver the policy 
unless the premium is paid when the 
application is signed. 

“If a man really needs the insur 
ance, he certainly should not delay 
putting the protection in force. 

“In these days of accident hazards, 
there’s a definite chance that some 
thing may happen to the applicant 
before the policy reaches him. If set 
tlement has been made, the protecti@ 
is in force.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


- State Mutual Life have been holding their annual 


territorial gatherings and Stephen Ireland, hard-hit- 


ting vice-president, has been retailing the results of a 
questionnaire sent out by the rugged old Worcester 
institution. The questions were asked of agents and cov- 
ered about 1000 cases and I find many of the results 
quite revealing. 

” 

OR instance, Mr. Ireland says that “in 47 per cent 
Fi the cases the policyholder was known to the agent 
for over five years. In 59 per cent of the cases he was 
known for at least three years and in 79 per cent of the 
cases he was known for at least one year. In only 21 
per cent had the agent known the policyholder for less 
than one year. In this figure are included many cases 
sold to wives and children of persons who.had been known 
to the agent for long periods of time.” 

HE question was asked, “How did you first meet this 

policyholder?” In more than 54 per cent of the cases 
the answers were in this group: “Through social contacts 
such as friends, clubs, neighborhoods, schools, churches, 
former occupations, trade friendships and things of that 
kind.” Only 46 per cent were first met in the course of 
business and in more than half of these the agent was 
introduced to the new policyholder by one of his old 


policyholders. It is fair to assume that in many of these 
latter instances, contacts were as much social as business 
That, it seems to me, scores somewhat along the lines ot 
the well-known bulls’eye for the “center of influence.” 


eo 
N the question of what was the purpose of the life 
O insurance purchased, the State Mutual agents told 
Mr. Ireland that in “43 per cent of the cases, purpose was 
for the protection of family; 26 per cent a combination of 
protection, savings and retirement; 8 per cent retirement 
only; 8 per cent to increase estates and for taxes; the 
balance of 15 per cent to start insurance programs in 
the case of juveniles or for business insurance, educa 
tion insurance or to cover specific indebtedness. The ques- 
tion was asked, “was the sale to an old policyholder of 
yours,” and the totals showed 39 per cent were sold to 
former policyholders. 
6 
N commenting upon the questionnaire, Mr. Ireland stated 
| that without exception he found that in every analysis 
of his research into results obtained. by the use of the 
State Mutual sales plan, the more thoroughly the plan 
was followed in all of its details, the better the results. In 
talking to the agents at the various regional meetings, 
Mr. Ireland has prefaced his talk by repeating the fol- 
lowing, which he attributes to the late Calvin Coolidge: 
“Nothing in the world can take the place of persistence. 
Talent will not; nothing is more common than unsuccess- 
ful men with talent. Genius will not; unrewarded genius 
is almost a proverb. Education will not; the world is 
full of educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press on,’ has solved 
and always will solve the problems of the human race.” 














Companies reporting: 


Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 








Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 

Week Total 

Ending Invest- 
Loans June 19 ment 
On Farm Property..... + tease $782,202 9.27 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,836,216 21.77 
Sa eee owes $2,618,418 31.04 


a sseceund seekedes $61,000 .72 


$61,000 


NB tent om Se RE ee 2,769,003 32.83 
ace ee ee 4,225 05 
RS RR ee Fee $2,773,228 «$2.88 


Government Securities 


U. S. Government Bonds............... $2,342,406 27.77 
ge eran rmeserer 5,000 06 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... eae cane 
State, County, Municipal............... 589,275 6.98 


2,936,681 


a” ¥odéeuqebeeeeSs he shse45 Gdhdedee $46,000 .55 
SEE ousisungaatteniinn chs calves tibcs Fr eevee 
Re ee ee Te ee $46,000 .55 
Recapitulation 

SE Sia 5% eaten gut as baci oeen 7" $5,812,684 68.91 
SEE nes ¢ 0c dohti ns Wak cCmuek emaie 4,225 .05 
Sea <6, o> aha cab baek so on ane beat 2,618,418 31.04 
Total $8,435,327 100.00 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Continental 








$18,291 











OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 


Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
June 26 ment July 3 ment July 10 ment 
$491,764 12.24 $659,123 8.27 $424,042 8.39 
879,328 21.88 2,869,942 35.98 1,877,813 37.14 
$1,371,092 34.12 $3,529,065 44.25 $2,301,855 45.53 


$115,000 2.27 





$115,000 






$1,444,668 $3,389,805 $515,438 
eccese 1,479 .02 eames 
$1,444,668 35.94 $3,391,284 42.52 $515,438 10.19 
$661,250 16.45 $27,461 .B4 $950,000 18.79 
aan 343,313 4.31 98,000 1.94 
476,711 11.86 659,429 8.27 1,056,049 20.89 
$1,137,961 28.31 $1,030,203 12.92 $2,104,049 


$7,000 17 $25,000 31° TT 5 
40,000 1.00 pha $20,000 39 
$47,000 1.17 $25.000 31 $20,000 389 
$2,607,920 64.89 $4,445,008 55.73 $2,734,487 54.08 
40,000 1.00 1,439 .02 20,000 39 
1,371,092 $4.11 $3,529,065 44.25 2,301,855 45.53 
$4,019,012 100.00 $7,975,552 100.00 $5,056,342 100.00 
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Old Age Vacations 


LIFE insurance man who 

has some unorthodox ideas 
about life insurance service (and 
that description is intended in a 
complimentary vein) expresses 
the feeling that the life compa- 
nies and their agents have inex- 
cusably allowed the Government 
and the politicians to take the 
play away from them in the field 
of old age insurance. Not among 
the substantial buyers, or even 
the middle class men and women 
who are able to finance a one or 
two hundred monthly income 
plan, but among the relatively 
poor and among that large group 
of comfortably salaried who 
never seem to be able to save any 
considerable amount. 

There are solicitations aplenty, 
and advertising allure to spare 
for the provident few who can 
lay by three, four or five hun- 
dred dollars a year to assure fi- 
nancial freedom after age sixty- 
five, but he maintains that the 
very effort expended in this di- 
rection tends to scare away the 
less fortunate. Actually most of 
such people would be able to 
save ten dollars a month but the 
returns, expressed in terms of 
monthly life income, appear so 
small that they dislike to think 
about, much less discuss, retire- 
ment income. 

As a matter of fact, even the 
income from ten dollars a month 
is going to make a world of dif- 
ference in that distant day of 
need, and he urges the necessity 
for selling small income returns 
more intensively to people in 
this group. Even if they con- 
tinue to earn a living it will be 
a splendid advantage to have an 
extra $100 or $200 annual in- 
come. Why not sell such poli- 





With The Editors 











Those Billions 


Some pertinent facts are revealed in 
a statement issued by the National 
Committee for Life Insurance Education 
to the 64,000,000 Americans who own 
life insurance policies. The statement 
lists the ways in which the billions of 
dollars entrusted to the life insurance 
companies of the country have been in- 
vested for safekeeping thus—five billions 
of dollars invested in real estate mort- 
qages; three billion in railroad secur- 
ities; two and a half billion in public 
utility bonds; four billion in Federal Gov- 
ernment bonds, and nearly a billion and 
a half in State, county and municipal 
bonds. 

How does that money return to the 
64,000,000 policyholders? In this man- 
ner—every sixty minutes, every day 
throughout 1937, life insurance com- 
panies paid out over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, a total of more than $2,400,- 
000,000 for the year: over 60 per cent 
of this money, or $1,450,000,000, was 
paid to living policyholders, thereby up- 
setting the idea that one has to die to 
win with life insurance; since 1930, and 
this period includes the dreary depres- 
sion years, life insurance companies have 
paid out nearly 19 billion dollars to pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries, and 
yet, in spite of this vast outpouring of 
billions, the institution of life insurance 
has never been more secure than it is 
today. 








cies as supplemental income, or 
as vacation policies, as the Mu- 
tual Life of New York is doing 
in their attractive current adver- 
tising? Vacations after sixty-five 
will appeal to many who can't 
seem to make a start toward ac- 
tual comfortable retirement. 


With Discretion 


EN without experience in 
selling life insurance—and 
often, we surmise, without ex- 
perience in buying it as well— 
are prone to criticize the idea of 
getting a start in production 








through the practice of selling 
first to friends and relatives. To 
justify time honored and proved 
procedure you do not even have 
to take the high-minded attitude 
that the service is one that per- 
force must be offered to friends 
because of its worth and value. 
It is the only sensible thing to 
do. It is natural; it is logical, 
and ethically conducted such a 
line of business is no more of an 
imposition on the sacred bonds 
of friendship than it would be 
for a man to select a neighbor- 
hood in which he was well 
known in which to establish a 
grocery business. Any argument 
against canvassing friends by the 
new life insurance agent borders 
on the inane. 
All such objections, of course, 
come from abuses of the idea 
Too many unqualified young 
men have approached friends in 
a “working-my-way-through-col- 
lege” manner of address asking 
for business instead of selling a 
service. The recruit should— 
must — know and believe in at 
least one contract before he 
seeks to sell. Then he can with 
confidence and with justification 
go to any of his friends and 
without impairment of his self- 
respect ask not for a sale but a 
hearing. One buyer of some 
prominence recently criticized 
even the methods of some vet- 
erans who seemed to rely on the 
fact that they had a letter of in 
troduction from a friend more 
than upon their own sales story. 
There is too much of vital inter 
est and importance in the life im 
surance contract to push it on afl 
accommodation basis, but thosé 
values at the same time make 
it a logical offering to ev 
agent’s friends and relatives. 
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ARELY is a successful busi- 
ness man honored as has 
been Alfred N. Mitchell of the 
Canada Life Assurance Com- 





elling pany this summer. Within a 
s. To month he has been appointed 
roved to the senior executive post 
e both in his own company and 
have in the Canadian Life Insurance 
tude business. 
- per- Son of a successful country 
iends doctor, with two years of school 
val teaching experience and a 
ng " brand new degree from = 
: University of Toronto, "Alf" 
gical, Mitchell decided in 1900 that 
ich a A. N. MITCHELL he was just not cut out to be 
of an President, 4 ——, ——- a as 
i combine editor, reporter, 
aa vs aggpennes ee business manager and circula- 
~~ tion manager of a University 
hbor- Toronto, Canada paper led to his first job— 
well a brief connection with the 
: Toronto Daily Star. But in 1901 
ish a he turned to insurance, joining 
mem the Manufacturers Life as ad- 
yy the vertising manager. Five years 
ir ders later he was appointed assis- 
tant secretary and in another 
five years, in I9I1, he left the 
oa company to become assistant 
idea general manager, Federal Life. 
oung When the Sun Life took over 
ds in the Federal in 1915 he joined 
n-col- the Canada Life as assistant 
sking superintendent. In 1924 he was 
ing a appointed general superinten- 
ld s dent, in 1930 general manager. 
in at 
e he 
with 
ation 
and 
nr O U N R 
some 
cized 
+ vet 
n the 
>f in- 
more 








story. 
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Three stages in the life of the Canada 
Life's new president: Left, 1903; Center, 
1886; Right, 1912. 
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Who does not thrill to the close of the 
working day . . . the prospect of being 
free from its responsibilities and cares, 
even for the brief, fleeting hours be- 
tween one day and the next? 

And there are few of us who would 
not like to look forward to a time when 
we can be forever free . . . when at last 
alarm clocks can ring unheeded, when 
appointment books may gather dust . . . 
when leisure becomes a way of life, not 
merely a brief respite from a task which 
must be taken up again on the morrow. 


ld 


WiaLVancn ce 


Call it a day! Retire a definite number 
of years from now with the assurance 
of a regular monthly income you cannot 
outlive. Such independence is now pos- 
sible to every man and woman who can 
earn even a modest living today. 

A John Hancock retirement plan, 
worked out in a practical manner to suit 
both your purse and your plans, will 
begin at once to pay you in freedom 
from worry about the future . . . Later 
on its guarantee of a regular, unfluctu- 
ating income all your life will give you 


Gl 


the greater freedom to enjoy life 
your own way. 

Send for your copy of a new booli 
which tells how to prepare for rei 
ment the John Hancock way. 


JOHN TIN ToloYel MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
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